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EDITORIAL 


The  entire  staff  joins  your  editor  in 
very  best  wishes  to  all  our  members  xor 
a  very  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year 
in  1956. 

With  the  new  year  comes  the  New 
Cactus  Show,  the  ninth  of  such  events 
to  be  held  at  the  Garden.  Our  center 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  schedules  of 
classification  for  entries  in  this  year’s 
show. 

Mr.  Earle,  the  show  manager,  plans  to 
accent  educational  exhibits  this  year 
and  we  will  have  a  number  of  such  en¬ 
tered  by  the  garden  as  non-competitive. 

Three  commercial  exhibits  are  plan¬ 
ned  where  dealers  in  desert  plants  can 
show  examples  of  their  stock.  Visitors 
will  then  be  able  to  compare  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  various  dealers  and  find  a  satis¬ 
factory  source  of  supply. 

We  are  hoping  for  a  number  of  en¬ 
tries  by  members  of  our  Cactomaniacs 
as  well  as  from  schools  and  garden  club 
members.  As  usual  cups  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  winners  in  many  classes  and  rib¬ 
bons  in  all  classes. 

We  will  need  many  volunteer  work¬ 
ers  in  the  show  period.  Ladies  to  act 
as  hostesses,  men  to  assist  in  policing 
the  grounds  and  both  men  and  women 
to  aid  in  staffing  the  book  store. 

If  you  can  afford  a  day  or  even  a  half 
day  during  the  show  please  notify  Mr. 
Earle  by  postcard  or  phone  of  the  day 


you  will  be  able  to  help  out. 

As  usual,  lunches  will  be  served  each 
day  for  our  volunteer  workers. 

LECTURES 

Our  Thursday  afternoon  talks  at  3:30 
P.M.  will  be  on  the  following  subjects: 
jan.  5 — Desert  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Wild 
Flowers. 

Jan.  12  A  trip  to  the  Big  Bend  Nation¬ 
al  Park. 

Jan.  19  Arizona’s  Species  of  Cactuses. 
Jan.  26  Desert  Animals  and  Birds. 
Feb.  2  A  Trip  to  Mexico. 

The  second  in  our  series  of  classes  in 
Appreciation  of  Desert  Plants  will  com¬ 
mence  on  Wednesday,  January  4th  at 
3:30  P.M.  and  continue  for  five  succes¬ 
sive  Wednesdays  concluding  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st. 

We  had  38  entrants  in  our  first  class 
and  about  26  will  be  graduated  with 
honor  after  attending  at  least  4  of  the 
5  talks. 

A  condensation  of  these  talks  is  now 
running  serially  in  this  magazine  and 
these,  when  completed,  will  be  printed 
in  booklet  form  for  use  in  future  class 
work. 

We  note  with  particular  pleasure  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Scout  Units 
visiting  the  Garden  and  we  also  notice 
that  these  groups  seem  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  information  from  the  Self  Guid¬ 
ed  Nature  Walk  pamphlets. 


A  view  of  last  year's  Cactus  Show  in  Webster  Auditorium 
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Opuntia  gosseliniana  var.  santa-rita 
The  purple  prickly  pear 


Opuntia  gosseliniana  variety  santa- 
rita  is  called  the  purple  prickly  pear 
because  it  assumes  a  deep  purple  color¬ 
ation  when  extremely  dry  in  summer  or 
in  the  cold  of  winter. 

While  frequently  referred  to  as  Opun¬ 
tia  santa-rita  the  plant  is  merely  a 
northern  extension  of  O.  gosseliniana 
from  Sonora,  Mexico  and  it  has  less 
spines  and  these  are  smaller  than  in  the 
species. 

When  grown  in  gardens  the  purple 
color  is  usually  lacking  because  too 
much  water  is  supplied  and  this  keeps 
the  plant  actively  growing  and  the  color 
is  then  a  bluish-green. 

New  growth  is  always  a  rich  maroc  n 
color  and  such  growth  occurs  in  early 
spring  and  the  brilliant  yellow  flowers 
appear  just  before  the  maroon  color  of 
the  new  branches  turn  to  the  color  of 
the  remainder  of  the  plant. 


The  purple  prickly  pear  is  found  only 
in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  of  South¬ 
ern  Arizona  and  of  a  few  other  ranges 
nearby  and  usually  at  a  fairly  high  al¬ 
titude. 

It  is  not  readily  obtainable  from 
nurseries,  even  those  nurseries  special¬ 
izing  in  cactus.  It  is  most  desirable  for 
use  in  desert  gardens  if  it  can  be  kept 
from  excess  water. 

A  very  effective  planting  can  be  made 
with  this  species  and  Opuntia  macro¬ 
centra  which  assumes  a  red  coloration 
in  dry  or  cold  periods  and  one  of  the 
species  that  remains  green  at  all  times, 
such  as  Opuntia  engelmannii. 

The  prickly  pears  are  usually  grown 
from  single  pads  or  stems  and  the  loss 
is  considerable  if  the  pads  are  planted 
in  an  upright  position.  Instead,  try  lay¬ 
ing  the  pad  flat  on  the  ground. 
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Ninth  Annual 

CACTUS  SHOW 

FEBRUARY  19TH  TO  FEBRUARY  26TH,  1956 

Administration  Building 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 


Entries  can  be  placed  in  space  assigned  after  1  P.M.  Saturday, 
February  18th  or  before  1  0A.M.  Sunday  February  19th.  Exhibits 
can  be  removed  Sunday  February  26th  after  5  P.M.  or  on  Monday, 
February  27th.  For  additional  information  telephone  WH  5-8513. 


Exhibits  Open  to  the  Public 
12  Noon  Sunday,  February  19th,  1956 
Daily  to  Febuary  26th,  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

No  Admission  Charge 

W.  H.  Earle,  Show  Manager 
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Schedule  of  Classifications 

SECTION  "A"  POTTED  SPECIMEN  PLANTS 

1.  One  species  of  cactus 

2.  Seeding  cactus 

3.  Grafted  cactus 

4.  Crested  cactus  —  own  root 

5.  One  species  of  a  Succulent  plant  other  than  Cactus 

6.  Desert  Trees  and  Shrubs.  One  species  potted. 

SECTION  "B".  COLLECTIONS  OF  POTTED  PLANTS 

1.  Cacti,  at  least  five  species 

2.  Other  Succulents,  at  least  five  species 

3.  Desert  trees  or  shrubs,  at  least  five  species 

4.  Cacti,  ten  species  or  more 

5.  Succulents,  ten  species  or  more 

6.  Collections  of  5  plants  of  one  genus  —  Cactus 

7.  Collection  of  5  plants  of  one  genus  —  Succulents 

8.  Collection  of  over  5  plants  of  one  genus  —  Cactus 

9.  Collection  of  over  5  plants  of  one  genus  —  Succulents 

10.  Collection  of  Cactus  Grafts 

11.  Collection  of  Chollas 

12.  Collection  of  Prickly  Pears 

13.  Collection  of  Echinocereus 

14.  Collection  of  Barrels 

15.  Collection  of  Mammillarias 

16.  Collection  of  Coryphanthas 

17.  Collection  of  Epiphyllums 

18.  Collection  of  Cereanae 

19.  Collection  of  Echinopsis 

20.  Collection  of  Lobivias  &  Rebutias 

21.  Collection  of  Crests 
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SECTION 


"C".  DISH  GARDENS  (Accessories  Permitted) 

1 .  Dish  garden  8"  or  less  —  Cactus 

2.  Dish  garden  8"  or  less  —  Succulents 

3.  Dish  gardens  8"  or  less  —  Cactus  and  Succulents 

4.  Dish  garden  over  8V2"  —  Cactus 

5.  Dish  garden  over  81/2//  —  Succulents 

6.  Dish  garden  over  81/2//  —  Cactus  &  Succulents 

7.  Miniature  Cacti  in  containers 

8.  Hanging  Basket 

9.  Strawberry  Jar  14"  tall  or  less 

10.  Junior  entries  by  schools.  Juniors  may  enter  in 
any  classification  and  will  be  judged  separately  . 

SECTION  "D".  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  ACCESSORIES 

1.  Cacti  for  centerpiece 

2.  Succulents  for  centerpiece 

3.  Cacti  and  Succulents  for  centerpiece 

5.  Succulents  with  garden  flowers  as  accessories 

6.  Cacti,  American  Indian  influence 

7.  Corsage  of  Succulents 

8.  Terrarium 

9.  Novelty  container  with  Cacti 

10.  Novelty  container  with  Succulents 

1 1 .  Novelty  container  with  Cacti  and  Succulents 

12.  Button  Gardens 

13.  Arrangements  with  Dried  Material 

14.  Miniature  arrangements 
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SECTION  "E".  ROCK  GARDENS.  (Entries  open  to  individuals. 

Garden  Clubs  and  Organizations;  space  must  be 
reserved  in  advance.) 

1 .  Rock  garden,  not  over  9  spuare  feet 

2.  Rock  garden  over  1 0  square  feet 

SECTION  "F" 

1.  Educational  exhibits 

2.  Book  exhibits 

3.  Water  Colors  —  Oils  —  Pen  &  Ink 

SECTION  "G" 

1 .  Rarest  Cactus 

2.  Rarest  Succulent 


Judges  Scale  of  Points: 

Maturity  and  condition  of  plant  30 

Number  of  species  in  a  collection  30 

Staging  15 

Correct  labeling  25 


100 
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SUCCULENT  PLANTS 


CHAPTER  II 

Morphology  is  the  science  of  plant 
form  and  structure  and  is  the  easiest 
basis  for  the  identification  of  succulent 
plants  because  succulence  is  most  no¬ 
ticeable  in  form  and  structure. 

As  succulent  plants  are  those  which 
have  developed  a  special  water  storage 
tissue  either  in  stems  or  leaves,  and  as 
these  storage  tissues  are  of  necessity 
bulky  and  produce  a  swollen  effect  in 
some  part  of  the  plant,  this  character, 
termed  massiveness,  first  attracts  our 
attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  exam¬ 
ple  of  massiveness  is  observed  in  the 
species  of  large  globose  cacti  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  Echinocactus,  commonly  referred  to 
as  barrel  cactuses. 

Echinocactus  platyacanthus  one  foot 
tall  and  the  same  in  diameter  would 
weight  approximately  60  pounds  and  it 
would  present  about  6  square  feet  of 
surface  to  the  air. 

Compare  with  this  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  of  equal  weight  and  you  will  note 
that  it  has  many  branches  and  more 
terminal  twigs  all  covered  with  leaves 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  surface  of 
bark  and  leaves  presented  to  the  air 
would  represent  100  square  feet  or 
more. 

As  precious  water  is  lost  by  evapora¬ 
tion  from  all  surfaces  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  follows  that  the  Echinocactus  with 
its  lessened  surface  loses  less  water  by 
evaporation. 

As  most  succulent  plants  occupy  arid 
districts  or  the  super-heated  tropics, 
water  conservation  is  of  prime  import¬ 
ance  and  the  character  of  massiveness 
as  well  as  those  of  rigidity  and  protec¬ 
tive  coatings  are  some  of  the  methods 
developed  by  these  plants  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  their  continued  existence  in  the 
territory  they  occupy — not  by  choice 
but  of  necessity. 

The  Echinocactus  is  perhaps  the  most 
extreme  example  of  massiveness  known 
to  us,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  all  of  our 


succulents  share  it. 

In  the  columnar  cacti,  massiveness  is 
centered  in  the  stems  which  may  be 
greatly  thickened  as  in  the  case  of  spe¬ 
cies  of  Pachycereus,  or  only  slightly 
thickened  as  in  the  species  of  Wil- 
coxia  and  Peniocereus. 

In  certain  other  families,  massive¬ 
ness  of  stems  is  very  pronounced.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  in  the  species  of 
Euphorbia  from  the  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

In  other  succulents,  the  water  stor¬ 
age  tissue  is  largely  in  the  leaves,  as 
exemplified  by  Echeverias  and  other 
genera  in  the  Crassulaceae,  also  in 
Agaves,  some  Aloes  in  the  order  Lili- 
flora,  and  various  succulent  genera  in 
Aizoaceae,  Compositae,  etc. 

Where  succulence  occurs  in  leaves 
only,  the  leaves  are  usually  arranged  in 
rosette  form  around  a  very  short  stem  as 
in  the  Echeverias  and  Agaves  but  some¬ 
times  the  stem  is  lengthened  and  then 
it  usually  has  storage  tissues  as  in  Agave 
attenuata,  the  Aloes,  Kalanchoes,  Se- 
dums,  etc. 

Careful  observation,  however,  will 
show  you  that  all  of  the  arrangements  of 
massive  parts  are  designed  to  reduce 
surface  and  lessen  water  loss  by  evapo¬ 
ration. 

The  second  factor  of  water  conserva¬ 
tion  is  rigidity  of  stem  or  leaves.  A  tree 
or  shrub  normally  shows  movement  of 
leaves  and  branches  to  any  passing  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  however  slight,  and  a  brisk 
breeze  causes  motion  in  the  entire  plant. 
This  movement  of  leaves  and  branches 
opens  pores  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
or  branches  and  permits  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion. 

The  reduced  surfaces  and  very  rigid 
stems  and  branches  of  cacti  and  other 
succulents,  and  the  rosette  arrangement 
of  leaves  on  short  stems,  greatly  lessen 
the  movement  of  the  more  massive  suc¬ 
culents  and  thereby  lessen  the  water 
loss  by  evaporation. 

In  many  of  the  succulents,  leaves 
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have  been  reduced  to  mere  traces  or  are 
entirely  absent  and  the  functions  of  the 
leaves  have  been  assumed  by  the  green 
stems. 

This  reduction  or  absence  of  leaves  is 
for  greater  conservation  of  moisture  as 
is  the  greatly  reduced  number  of  pores 
on  succulent  plants. 

A  final  factor  in  water  conservation 
is  the  waxy  coating  on  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  most  succulents.  In  extreme 
cases  this  coating  is  so  thick  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  white  bloom  on  the  surface  of 
leaf  or  stem,  while  in  other  cases  it  is 
just  thick  enough  to  give  a  polished 
surface  to  the  stem  or  leaf. 

A  plant  that  stores  water  in  its  roots 
only  is  not  included  in  our  “succulent” 
group,  else  we  would  have  to  consider 
all  Lilies,  Dahlias,  etc.,  as  succulents. 

However,  sometimes  a  plant  which  is 
more  or  less  succulent  in  its  stems  and 
leaves,  or  both,  also  stores  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  and  water  in  large,  under¬ 
ground  tubers  as  exemplified  by  the 
Peniocerei. 

A  plant  with  its  principal  food  and 
water  storage  in  its  leaves  can  absorb 
water  during  rains  and  store  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  its  leaves  by  enlarging  or  thick¬ 
ening  the  leaves  and,  later  as  the  re¬ 
serve  water  is  needed  for  a  period  of 
drought,  shrink  its  leaves,  commencing 
usually  from  the  lower  ones  without 
loss  of  rigidity.  But  a  plant  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  storage  tissues  are  in  its  stem  must 
expand  and  contract  the  entire  body  as 
water  is  stored  or  depleted. 

To  provide  for  such  expansion  and 
contraction,  all  of  the  succulent-stem¬ 
med  plants  are  ribbed  or  nippled  so  that 
an  accordion-like  action  can  take  place 
without  reducing  rigidity  during  shrink¬ 
ing  periods,  or  splitting  the  stem  during 
periods  of  turgidity. 

As  we  study  succulents,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  one  time  they 
were  all  normal,  bushy  or  arborescent 
plants,  but  as  geological  changes  in  na¬ 
ture  made  the  territory  of  their  habitat 
more  arid  they  gradually  assumed  the 


forms  they  now  display. 

Doubtless  numerous  other  leafy  plants 
of  the  same  habitat  were  less  adaptable 
and  perished  as  aridity  increased  so  that 
only  those  plants  capable  of  adapting 
their  organs  to  meet  the  changing  clima¬ 
tic  conditions  survived. 

It  is  remarkable  that  similar  geogra¬ 
phic  and  climatic  changes  produced  par¬ 
allel  forms  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  family  Cactaceae  of 
the  Americas  reduced  their  leaves  to 
spine-like  processes  and  developed  sto¬ 
rage  tissues  in  the  stems  of  most  species, 
and  the  spurges  (Euphorbias)  assumed 
exactly  similar  forms  in  the  arid  sec¬ 
tions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

This  similar  development  of  diverse 
plant  families  under  like  conditions  is 
termed  parallelism. 

Other  examples  of  parallelism  are  the 
long-leaved  rosette  formation  of  the 
American  Agaves  and  African  Aloes, 
both  of  the  order  Liliflora,  although  the 
Agaves  belong  to  the  family  Amarilla- 
daceae  and  the  Aloes  to  the  Liliaceae. 

The  North  American  Echeverias  as¬ 
sumed  compact  rosette  forms  exactly 
parallel  to  the  forms  of  the  European 
Sempervivums. 

CHAPTER  III 

Succulent  plants,  in  common  with  all 
plant  life,  have  certain  necessary  organs 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  life  pro¬ 
cesses  but  in  succulent  plants  certain  of 
the  organs  are  modified  to  enable  the 
plants  to  meet  the  adverse  conditions 
under  which  they  are  forced  to  live. 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  in  the  following  text  it  might  be 
well  to  briefly  consider  the  structure  of 
plants  generally  before  considering  the 
modifications  of  those  structures  in 
xerophytes. 

SEEDS:  A  seed  is  a  ripened  ovule 
and  in  itself  is  a  complete  plant  in  min¬ 
iature.  If  dissected,  the  seed  is  found 
to  be  surrounded  by  2  or  3  walls;  the 
hard  outer  wall  called  the  testa  and  one 
or  two  inner  walls  called  integuments. 

Inside  this  casing  the  embryo,  or 
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young  plant  developed  from  the  ferti¬ 
lized  egg,  is  surrounded  by  stored  food 
called  endosperm. 

If  this  embryo  is  closely  examined 
it  will  be  noted  that  it  consists  of  a 
pointed  extension  upward  called  the 
hypocotyl,  an  extension  downward  into 
a  rudimentary  root  called  the  radicle 
and  one  or  more  seed  leaves  called  coty¬ 
ledons. 

When  the  seed  germinates,  the  rad¬ 
icle  will  push  its  way  into  the  soil,  form¬ 
ing  the  primary  root  and  the  secondary 
roots  will  branch  off  from  this  and  still 
smaller  rootlets  called  hair  roots  will 
terminate  the  secondary  roots. 

These  hair  roots  are  highly  absorbent 
and  usually  very  shortlived,  sometimes 
lasting  only  two  hours  during  which 
time  they  absorb  all  available  food  from 
the  soil  they  contact. 

First  to  appear  above  ground  are  the 
more  or  less  fleshy  seed  leaves,  shortly 
followed  by  the  hypocotyl  which  leng¬ 
thens  into  the  main  stem  of  the  plant 
and  gradually  absorbs  the  food  stored 
in  the  cotyledons  until  a  sufficient  root 
structure  is  built  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  foods  for  future  growth. 

The  stem  or  plant  body  consists  of  a 
central  core  of  tissues  composed  of  ducts 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  strength  to  the  stem  and  conducting 
food  supplies  from  the  roots.  In  the 
case  of  the  large  columnar  cacti  this 
core  of  vascular  tissue  is  arranged  in  a 
circular  bundle  of  rigid,  parallel  braces 
united  at  intervals  to  form  a  strong  hol¬ 
low  tube  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  vas¬ 
cular  bundle  of  the  plant. 

From  the  vascular  bundles  smaller 
vascular  tissues  extend  to  each  areole 
of  the  plant. 

The  vascular  system  of  flat  stem¬ 
med  Opuntias  is  in  the  form  of  a  net¬ 
work  and,  when  the  fleshy  tissue  has 
dried  as  in  the  case  of  a  dead  stem,  this 
network  alone  remains  and  resembles 
a  coarse  sponge. 

The  cambium  layer  surrounds  the 
woody  bundles  and  in  the  majority  of 


species  of  Cacti,  and  in  many  other  of 
*the  succulents,  this  tissue  is  modified  to 
a  water  storage  organ  in  that  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  thick  layer  of  thin  walled 
cells  which  can  expand  to  contain  water 
and  food  when  available  and  store  such 
water  and  food  until  needed. 

In  dry  periods,  water  and  food  is  not 
available  to  the  roots  and  then  the  re¬ 
serve  supply  in  the  cambium  layer  is 
used  with  a  corresponding  shrinking  in 
volume  of  these  tissues. 

To  facilitate  this  alternate  expansion 
and  shrinkage,  many  succulent  plants 
are  ribbed  or  nippled,  permitting  an  ac¬ 
cordion-like  action  without  detriment 
to  the  outer  covering  of  the  plants. 

In  the  case  of  plants,  succulent  in 
leaves,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  thicken¬ 
ed  leaves  are  composed  of  a  similar  tis¬ 
sue  of  thin  walled  cells  and  the  leaves 
thicken  during  periods  of  rain  when 
water  is  available  and  may  become  very 
thin  during  drought  periods. 

In  a  few  instances  the  principal  water 
storage  is  in  the  roots  (e.g.  Peniocereus, 
Wilcoxia,  Ceropegia  woodii,  etc.)  but  the 
plant  is  not  a  true  succulent  if  there 
is  not  also  some  storage  tissue  in  the 
stems  or  leaves  as  well  as  in  the  roots. 

The  apex,  or  growing  center  of  a  plant 
is  composed  of  rapidly  multiplying  cells 
which  constitute  the  meristem. 

The  meristem  usually  surmounts  the 
vascular  bundles  and  it  is  only  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  that  lengthens;  the 
cambium  is  capable  of  expansion  later¬ 
ally,  causing  an  increase  in  diameter  of 
the  stem  and  branches,  but  only  the 
meristem  grows  taller. 

In  rare  instances,  a  plant  will  develop 
meristems  at  a  number  of  points  on  one 
stem,  producing  the  phenomenon  known 
as  a  monstrose  form. 

In  other  rare  instances  the  meristem 
widens  into  a  line  rather  than  a  point 
and  this  is  the  form  known  as  a  cristate 
or  fasciation. 

(Continued  in  the  February  Bulletin) 
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BOOK  STORE 

P.  O.  BOX  547  TE  M  PE,  ARIZONA 


BOOKS  FOR  PLANT  GROWERS 

Arizona  Cactuses  Marshall  paper  binding 
”  ”  ”  cloth  binding 

All  62  species  of  cactuses  native  to  Arizona  described  and  illustrated. 
The  Flowering  Cactus  R.  C.  &  C.  M.  Proctor 

81  brilliant  color  plates  and  34  photographs  of  Cactus.  Edited  by  Carlson. 
The  Giant  Cactus  Forest  and  Its  World  Howes 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Southwestern  Desert  Benson  &  Darrow 
Glossary  of  Succulent  Plant  Terms  Marshall  &  Woods 

Cactaceae,  Marshall  &  Bock 

What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat  Reg  Manning 

Cacti  for  the  Amateur  Haselton 
Succulents  for  the  Amateur  Brown  et  al 
Animals  of  the  Southwestern  Desert  Olin 
Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Deserts  Dodge 
”  ”  ”  ”  Mesas  Patraw 

”  ”  ”  ”  Mountains  Arnberger 


1.10 

1.85 

7.65 

7.75 

8.75 
4.15 

8.75 

2.40 

3.85 
3.85 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 


PACKAGED  CACTUS  PLANTS 

Attractive  packages  with  cut  cello- 


phane  packing 

1.35 

No. 

5 

5  plants 

No. 

10 

10  plants 

1.90 

No. 

10W 

10  white  spined  plants, 
collectors  items 

3.40 

No. 

15 

15  plants 

3.20 

No. 

16 

16  larger  plants 

5.80 

No. 

24 

24  large  plants,  many  of 
flowering  size 

8.50 

PRICKLY  PEAR  PRODUCTS 
Prickly  Pear  Delight 

A  Turkish  delight  type  of  confect- 
tion  made  from  prickly  pear  cactus 
fruits,  provocative  flavor. 

Vz  pound  box  1.10 

1  pound  box  1.95 

Prickly  Pear  Jelly 

4-12  oz.  glasses  in  shipping  carton. 

A  clear  red  jelly  of  exceptional 
flavor.  3.45 


KACHINAS 

These  dolls  are  made  of  drift  wood, 
always  cottonwood  root  which  has  been 
water-logged  and  sun  dried.  They  are 
carved  by  hand  and  hand  colored  with 
tempera  paints  and  are  each  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  Hopi  Indian  Gods  and 
made  by  a  Hopi-Abbott  Sakiestewa.  We 
have  many  different  Kachinas  in  each 
price  range. 


4  inches  high 

1.65 

5  inches  high 

2.20 

6  inches  high 

3.30 

SETS  OF  COLOR 

SLIDES  OF  GARDEN 

No.  514 — 8  slides  including  views  of 
main  building,  beds  and  plants. 

No.  515 — 8  slides  taken  in  garden. 

Each  set  $2.00  postpaid 

All  quoted  prices  are  postpaid  in 
United  States. 
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EDITORIAL 


February  is  the  month  of  our  annual 
Cactus  Show  and  we  are  now  fully 
occupied  in  preparations  for  that  event 
which  will  be  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Garden  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

From  our  local  members  we  hope  for 
many  show  entries  and  the  volunteer 
help  of  such  members  as  can  spare  a 
half  day,  day  or  several  days  during 
show  week  to  act  as  guides,  guards  and 
hostesses  or  to  help  out  at  the  sales 
counter. 

Lunches  will  be  served  daily  to  our 
volunteer  workers  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Auditorium. 

Cups  to  be  awarded  to  the  entrants  of 
the  best  exhibits  will  be  on  display  at 
the  next  meeting  of  our  Cactomaniacs 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  7th.  The 
meeting  will  be  conducted  by  member 
John  Hales  and  should  prove  very  in¬ 
teresting.  All  members  in  Phoenix  area 
are  invited  to  attend. 

No  postcard  notices  will  be  sent  for 
the  February  meeting  of  the  Cactoman¬ 
iacs  as  this  Bulletin  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  our  members  by  Feb.  2nd  or  3rd. 

For  the  Cactus  Show  we  ask  that  those 
of  you  who  plan  on  making  entries  of 
exhibits  notify  Mr.  Earle,  the  Show 
Manager,  of  the  approximate  space  you 
will  need  for  your  entries  and  he  will 
make  provisions  for  desirable  space  for 
you.  There  is  no  charge  for  advance 
reservation  of  space  but  such  advance 
notice  will  enable  Mr.  Earle  to  more  ac¬ 
curately  estimate  the  space  he  will  pro¬ 
vide.  If  no  reservations  are  made  we 
will  still  be  glad  to  have  your  entry 
and  will  give  it  space  if  available. 

Entries  can  be  placed  in  space  as¬ 
signed  after  1  P.  M.  Saturday,  Feb.  18th, 
or  before  10  A.  M.  Sunday,  Feb.  19th. 
Exhibits  can  be  removed  Sunday,  Feb. 
26th,  after  5  P.  M.  or  Monday,  Feb.  27th. 

Phone  WH  5-8513  for  such  notifica¬ 
tion  or  drop  a  postcard  to  W.  H.  Earle, 
Box  547,  Tempe,  Arizona. 


VOLUNTEER  WORKERS  HONORED 

All  of  our  members  and  most  visitors 
to  the  garden  have  met  Mrs.  Marshall 


who  has  presided  over  the  Book  Store 
each  afternoon  for  the  past  nine  years 
as  a  volunteer  worker  without  com¬ 
pensation. 

The  Cactomaniacs  and  others  who 
have  attended  evening  meetings  at  the 
Garden  have  met  Mrs.  Earle,  who  has 
been  our  most  appreciated  volunteer  in 
the  preparation  and  serving  of  refresh¬ 
ments  and  as  our  principal  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  Executive  Board  Dinners 
for  the  past  nine  years  also. 

On  the  evening  of  December  19th  most 
of  the  members  of  our  Executive  Board 
and  the  local  members  of  our  Advisory 
Board  surprised  us  at  the  Garden  by 
arriving  in  a  body  complete  with  hors- 
d’oeures  in  preparation  for  a  dinner 
which  they  gave  at  the  Stockyards  Cafe 
to  honor  these  two  ladies  and  to  present 
to  Mrs.  Marshall  a  Hamilton  wrist 
watch  set  with  diamonds  and  sapphires 
and  to  Mrs.  Earle  a  sterling  silver  bon¬ 
bon  set  of  tray  and  two  dishes  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  long  services  to  the  Gar¬ 
den. 

Both  the  gifts  and  the  dinner  were 
paid  for  by  the  Board  members  by  sub¬ 
scription  and  not  by  the  Garden  from 
its  own  funds.  This  very  kind  gesture 
was  deeply  appreciated  by  all  members 
of  the  Staff  as  well  as  by  the  honored 
guests  and  confirmed  our  belief  that 
our  Boards  are  composed  of  very  won¬ 
derful  people. 


MEMBERS  PRIVILEGES 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a 
record  number  of  new  memberships  to 
the  Garden  this  season  and  many  of  our 
new  members  are  possibly  not  aware 
that  their  membership  carries  special 
privileges. 

This  Bulletin  is  one  way  in  which  we 
express  our  thanks  for  our  members 
support  and  is  the  principal  privilege 
accorded  out  of  State  members. 

All  members  have  the  privilege  of 
consulting  the  Staff  on  problems  of  cul¬ 
ture  or  identification  of  plants  or  for 
special  information  on  specific  plants. 

Out  of  town  members  visiting  Phoenix 
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have  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  garden 
at  any  time,  even  when  the  garden  is 
closed  to  the  general  public.  Simply  en¬ 
ter  the  garden  by  the  residential  area 
gate  which  is  marked  by  road  signs  and 
identify  yourself  as  a  member  and  you 
will  be  given  every  help  to  enjoy  the 
garden  by  the  staff  man  on  duty.  One 
man  is  on  duty  always  both  day  and 
night. 

Local  members  have  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  garden  and  bringing  with 
them  their  friends  at  any  time.  Mon¬ 
days,  when  the  garden  is  closed  to  the 
public  is  a  favorite  time  for  members 
who  are  photographers  to  enter  by  the 


residential  gate  and  to  take  pictures 
and  even  to  use  tripods. 

The  night  flowers  which  are  available 
on  many  summer  nights  can  be  seen 
by  members  and  their  friends  only.  We 
suggest  you  call  us  in  advance  during 
the  night  flowering  period  from  April 
to  October  to  be  sure  that  flowers  will 
be  opening  on  the  night  you  wish  to 
come  out  or  to  arrange  to  have  us  call 
you  on  nights  when  numerous  flowers 
will  open. 

Each  party  visiting  the  garden  during 
closed  hours  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  member  unless  advance  arrangements 
are  made  by  phone. 


PRICE  REVISIONS 


In  spite  of  ever  rising  costs  our  prices 
on  packaged  cactus  plants  have  remain¬ 
ed  unchanged  for  eight  years,  except 
for  a  slight  raise  one  year  ago  on  the 
16  and  24  plant  boxes. 

Two  years  ago  the  cost  to  us  of  10 
plant  boxes  was  increased  11%  but  we 
absorbed  the  additional  cost  even  though 
this  package  represented  about  40%  of 
our  sales. 

Now  the  growers  of  cactus  seedlings 
have  nearly  doubled  the  price  on  nurs¬ 
ery  grown  seedlings  and  we  can  no 

The  Garden 

About  the  end  of  March  1955  our 
member  H.  Lollesgard  took  some  koda- 
chromes  of  the  garden  for  use  in  making 
Curteichcolor  Postcards.  The  finished 
card  was  delivered  to  us  in  December 
and  we  liked  it  so  well  that  we  de¬ 
cided  to  use  it  as  a  color  plate  in  this 
issue. 

This  particular  view  is  seen  by  our 
visitors  as  they  first  start  out  on  the 
self  guided  nature  walk  from  the  en¬ 
trance  to  our  Auditorium. 

In  the  background  is  Barnes  Butte, 
most  of  which  is  within  our  own  300 
acres.  The  Butte  is  a  clastic  rock  for¬ 
mation  composed  of  rounded  fragments 
varying  from  small  pebbles  to  large 
boulders  in  a  cement  of  hardened  clay 
colored  with  iron  oxide.  The  caves  are 


longer  absorb  the  added  cost. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  our  packaged  plants 
as  noted  in  the  price  list  on  page  24. 

We  will  continue  to  supply  only  ihe 
most  healthy,  nursery  grown  seedlings 
or  very  clean  collected  plants  that  have 
been  reestablished  in  cultivation  before 
packing. 

The  high  quality  of  the  plants  we  use 
accounts  for  the  very  large  sales  of  our 
boxes  over  the  years  and  the  many  re¬ 
peat  orders  we  have  received. 

In  March 

caused  by  wind  erosion. 

The  rock  outline  of  one  of  the  beds 
shows  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
and  just  back  of  it  the  plants  from 
left  to  right  are:  —  Two  plants  of  the 
Alamos  barrel  cactus  (Ferocactus  ala- 
mosanus),  five  individuals  and  one  clus¬ 
ter  of  the  recurved  spine  pin  cushion 
(Coryphantha  recurvata),  one  two- 
headed  plant,  heads  reclining,  of  the 
noble  barrel  cactus  (Ferocactus  recur- 
vus),  then  two  barrels  in  line,  the  front 
one  the  red  barrel  (Ferocactus  gracilis 
var.  coloratus)  and  the  rear  one  Covilles 
barrel  cactus  (Ferocactus  covillei)  then 
the  purple  prickly  pear  (Opuntia  gossel- 
iniana  var.  santa-rita)  and  in  front  of 
that  a  plant  of  the  broad  spined  barrel 
(Ferocactus  latispinus)  and  then  two 
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plants  of  the  Alamos  barrel. 

The  shrub  with  yellow  flowers  to  the 
left  of  the  picture  is  partridge  tea  or 
senna  (Cassia  artemisoides)  a  native  of 
Australia  and  the  single  stem  of  cactus 
behind  it  is  the  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  of 
Mexico  (Lemaireocereus  marginatus). 

The  red  flowers  are  from  a  species  of 
Aloe  from  South  Africa  and  they  were 
unusually  late  in  the  season  last  year. 
Above  the  red  flowers  several  tall 
stems,  one  going  out  of  the  picture  at 
the  top,  are  totem  pole  cactuses  (Lopho- 
cereus  schottii  monstrosus)  while  the 
numerous  stems  of  vivid  green  to  the 
right  of  the  red  flowers  are  the  star- 
studded  night  cereus  (Lemairecocereus 
stellatus).  The  small  tree  to  the  right 


of  the  picture  is  the  bird  of  paradise 
tree  (Caesalpinia  gilliesii),  a  species 
originally  from  Brazil  but  now  natural¬ 
ized  in  Arizona. 

This  picture  is  taken  from  the  en¬ 
trance  path  looking  west.  The  portion 
of  black  topped  path  in  the  lower  right 
of  the  picture  is  the  path  that  leaves  the 
east-west  entrance  path  and  leads  to 
the  drinking  fountain. 

This  is  one  of  several  hundred  views 
that  can  be  taken  by  visitors  with  their 
own  cameras  if  a  free  permit  is  obtained 
for  photographing  without  tripods.  The 
permit  is  freely  given  to  anyone  who 
will  sign  a  written  agreement  to  stay 
on  the  paths,  and  to  protect  our  plants 
from  damage. 


Appreciation  of  Desert  Plants* 

PART  3 


CHAPTER  III  CONTINUED 

The  causes  of  these  variations  from 
normal  are  still  matters  of  speculation, 
but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  insect 
damage  to  the  growing  center  is  one 
occasional  cause  and  that  radio-active 
soil  usually  causes  fasciation  in  the 
plants  growing  within  reach  of  its  in¬ 
fluence. 

In  normal  plants  the  foods  absorbed 
by  the  roots  are  carried  to  the  leaves  in 
the  form  of  carbon  dioxide.  There  the 
sun’s  action  on  the  green  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  (chlorophyll)  transposes  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  through  various  chemical 
changes  into  energy  foods  for  the  plants 
development. 

This  process  is  called  photosynthesis. 

Many  of  our  succulent  plants  are 
leafless  and  the  function  of  photosyn¬ 
thesis  is  accomplished  in  the  stems 
which  are  provided  with  chlorophyll  in¬ 
side  their  cutin  or  outer  skin. 

The  cutin  of  succulents  differs  from 
that  of  other  plants  in  that  the  number 
of  stomata  or  pores  is  greatly  reduced 
and  they  are  usually  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  cutin,  thus 
forming  a  cushion  of  dead  air  to  reduce 
evaporation. 


The  cutin  also  is  usually  covered  with 
a  more  or  less  thick  coating  of  wax  or 
of  fine  hair-like  processes  to  further 
reduce  evaporation. 

An  additional  modification  in  suc¬ 
culent  plants  is  noted  in  the  sap  which 
is  usually  thickened. 

In  some  species  the  sap  is  mucila- 
genous,  sometimes  to  a  very  marked 
extent,  in  other  species  (e.g.  Euphorbia 
species,  Mammillaria  species)  the  juice 
is  milky. 

Both  forms  coagulate  quickly  at  a  cut 
or  bruise,  thus  preventing  excessive  loss 
of  moisture  following  an  injury. 

Leaves  of  normal  plants  usually  have 
the  chlorophyll  in  their  upper  surfaces 
and  many  stoma  in  the  under  surfaces 
for  rapid  transpiration,  but  in  leafy  suc¬ 
culents,  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  are 
similar,  usually  with  few  stoma  and  a 
waxy  protective  covering  or  a  covering 
of  fine  hairs  (as  in  Echeveria  setosa). 

In  the  genus  Aloe  and  its  close  affini¬ 
ties,  leaves  are  greatly  thickened.  The 
cutin  is  protected  by  wax  and  the  cam¬ 
bium  is  often  y3  inch  in  thickness. 

In  the  genus  Agave,  the  leaves  are 
composed  largely  of  fibrous  vascular 
tissues  surrounded  by  some  cambium. 
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PARALLELISM 


Left:  —  Eriscereus  tortuosus — Cactus  family. 
Right:  —  Euphorbia  coerulesceus — Spurge  family. 
The  Cactus  from  America,  the  Spurge  from  South  Africa. 


Left;  —  Astrophytum  asterias — the  sea-urchin  Cactus 

from  Mexico. 

Right:  —  Euphorbia  obesa — A  spurge  from  South 

Africa. 
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In  this  is  stored  sufficient  food  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  heavy  flower  stalk  which  is 
frequently  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter  and 
from  6  to  18  feet  tall  and  which  grows 
at  a  rate  of  up  to  16  inches  a  day. 

As  the  flower  stalk  grows,  the  leaves 
become  appreciably  thinner,  transfer¬ 
ring  all  the  stored  food  to  it;  and  by  the 
time  the  fruit  begins  to  form,  the  leaves 
have  lost  all  the  stored  energy  and  die. 

As  succulents  vary  in  many  ways 
from  normal  plants  so  do  the  methods 
of  propagation  and  cultivation  vary  to 
the  point  of  being  contradictory  to  the 
usual  cultivating  procedure. 

Cultural  directions  for  all  of  the  desert 
plants  described  will  be  included  in  this 
text  in  a  chapter  to  follow. 


plants. 

The  outstanding  plant  of  the  Sonoran 
and  Chihuahuan  deserts  is  the  creosote 
bush  (Larrea  tridentata)  and  the  reason 
for  its  wide  spread  is  in  use  of  three 
of  the  methods  and  the  further  protec¬ 
tion  provided  by  its  very  unpalatable 
juice  and  its  creosote  odor  which  dis¬ 
courages  its  use  as  food  by  almost  all 
animals. 

The  creosote  bush  has  first  of  all  a 
very  deep  tap  root  to  go  down  to  water 
table  in  addition  to  wide  spread  sur¬ 
face  roots  to  take  in  water  from  the 
occasional  rains. 

It  has  greatly  reduced  leaves,  the 
largest  not  over  10  mm.  long  and  5  mm. 
wide.  In  addition  each  leaf  is  coated 


m 


Left:  —  Echeveria  from  Mexico.  Right:  - —  Sempervivum 
from  Europe.  Both  in  Orpine  family. 


CHAPTER  IV 
XEROPHYTES 

The  very  name  Xerophyte  gives  us 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this 
group  of  plants.  The  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  two  Greek  words,  Xerus-  dry 
and  phytum-  plant,  hence  any  dry 
plant  or  plant  of  a  dry  area. 

Since  xerophytes  include  all  of  the 
trees,  shrubs  and  sub-shrubs  of  the  des¬ 
ert  areas  except  the  succulents  it  is  logi¬ 
cal  that  many  different  methods  are 
used  by  the  plants  in  order  that  they 
may  survive  the  long,  very  dry  periods. 

Four  survival  methods  were  mention¬ 
ed  in  Chapter  I  with  the  5th  notation 
of  the  use  of  several  of  the  four  by  some 


with  a  varnish  produced  by  the  plant  to 
further  prevent  water  loss.  Under  ex¬ 
treme  drought  conditions  it  even  resorts 
to  the  final  precaution  of  shedding  its 
leaves  and  hibernating  until  water  is 
again  available. 

Sometimes  the  creosote  bush  is  mis¬ 
called  ‘greasewood’  but  the  name 
‘greasewood’  can  be  properly  applied  to 
Sarcobatus  vermiculatus  which  is  found 
in  swampy  ground  or  near  streams  us¬ 
ually  north  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
Arizona.  One  small  colony  of  grease¬ 
wood  is  found  at  the  Tempe  Airport. 

The  palo  verde  trees  (Cercidium  flori- 
dum  and  C.  microphyllum)  are  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  leaf  reduction  as 
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PARALLELISM 


An  Aloe  from  South  Africa 
Lily  family 


An  Agave  from  Mexico 
Amaryllis  family 
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each  leaflet  is  about  3  mm.  in  size.  So 
drastic  is  this  leaf  reduction  that  the 
leaves  are  unable  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tion  of  photosythesis  and  this  digestive 
work  is  assumed  by  the  branches,  and 
these  have  chlorophyll  just  under  the 
bark.  These  green  stems  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  common  name  ‘palo  verde’ 
which  is  Spanish  for  green  stick. 

In  addition  to  leaf  reduction  we  also 
find  deep  tap  roots  on  palo  verde  trees 
and  they  discard  leaves  entirely  in  hot, 
dry  weather. 

In  the  Iron  wood  Tree  (Olneya  tesota), 
the  Mesquite  trees  (Prosopis  species) 
and  the  Acacias  (Acacia  species)  we 
find  deep  tap  roots  and  a  considerable 
leaf  reduction.  All  are  members  of  the 
Legume  family  as  are  the  palo  verdes 
and  have  compound  leaves  but  the  leaf¬ 
lets  are  quite  small  and  several  of  them 
are  coated  with  wax  or  fine  hairs. 

All  of  them  will  shed  their  leaves  in 
extremely  dry  periods. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Xerophytic  trees  is  the  trumpet  tree 
(Tecoma  stans  var.  angustata)  which  is 
found  on  dry  hillsides  in  Cochise  Coun¬ 
ty  in  Arizona  and  in  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  It  is  actually  of  the  same  species 
as  the  golden  trumpet  vine  of  California 
but  our  desert  variety  makes  a  small 
tree  rather  than  a  vine  and  will  stand 
much  lower  temperatures  as  well  as 
higher  summer  temperatures  and  more 
aridity  than  will  the  species. 

It  has  equally  large,  golden  trumpets 
borne  freely  in  the  summer  months  and 
even  into  fall  when  given  some  water 
and  care  in  our  garden. 

It  survives  largely  by  dropping  leaves 
and  hibernating  in  dry  weather  in  its 
habitat  but  will  hold  its  leaves  and  con¬ 
tinue  growth  if  watered  in  summer. 

The  Ocotillo  or  scarlet  torch  (Fou- 
quieria  splendens)  is  a  member  of  the 
small  Candlewood  family  of  which  about 
9  species  are  known,  one  of  which  is 
the  Boogum  tree  or  living  telegraph 
pole  (Idria  columnaris)  of  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Only  one  of  the  species  is  native  to 


the  United  States  and  it  ranges  from 
California  to  Texas  in  the  desert  areas 
of  the  four  states. 

For  much  of  the  year  the  Ocotillo  pre¬ 
sents  leafless,  very  spiny,  wand-like 
stems  up  to  12  feet  long  and  all  arising 
from  a  common  base.  Immediately  after 
a  heavy  rain  it  leafs  out  with  small 
groups  of  leaves  at  the  base  of  each 
spine. 

In  a  few  days  the  scarlet,  tubular 
flowers  grow  from  the  apex  of  each 
stem  and  as  the  flowers  open  the  leaves 
fall  off.  After  flowers  and  fruit  has 
been  developed  the  plant  goes  into  a 
period  of  complete  inactivity  awaiting 
the  next  rainfall  to  start  over  again. 

The  spines  are  actually  the  hardened 
stems  of  the  primary  leaves  which  are 
produced  as  new  wood  is  made.  These 
first  leaves  are  rather  large  and  stand 
on  a  two  inch  stem  and  this  stem  of  the 
first  leaf  becomes  the  spine  and  all  fu¬ 
ture  leaves  appear  at  the  base  of  the 
spines. 

This  Ocotillo  is  a  striking  example 
of  what  we  mean  by  plant  hibernation. 

Some  of  the  smaller  desert  shrubs 


New  growth  on  Ocotillo 
Fouquieria  splendens. 
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have  larger  leaves  protected  by  a  heavy 
coating  of  wax  which  makes  the  leaves 
appear  silvery- white  (The  brittle  bush 
Encelia  for  example)  or  the  leaves  may 
be  coated  with  fine,  velvety  hairs  (Par¬ 


tridge  tea,  Cassia  covesii  and  C.  lind- 
heimeri).  The  coatings  of  the  relatively 
large  leaves  helps  to  prevent  water  loss 
but  these  smaller  shrubs  tend  to  drop 
their  leaves  in  the  driest  periods. 


Euphorbia  splendens  from  Madagascar — 
“Crown  of  Thorns.” 


Note  close  resemblance  to  the  Ocotillo  of 
North  America. 


This  Series  Will  Be  Continued  in  the  March  Issue 


FEBRUARY,  1956 
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BOOKS  FOR  PLANT  GROWERS 


Arizona  Cactuses  Marshall  paper  binding 
”  ”  ”  cloth  binding 

All  62  species  of  cactuses  native  to  Arizona  described  and  illustrated. 
The  Flowering  Cactus  R.  C.  &  C.  M.  Proctor 

81  brilliant  color  plates  and  34  photographs  of  Cactus.  Edited  by  Carlson. 
The  Giant  Cactus  Forest  and  Its  World  Howes 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Southwestern  Desert  Benson  &  Darrow 
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1.10 
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7.65 

7.75 

8.75 
4.15 

8.75 

2.40 

3.85 
3.85 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 


PACKAGED  CACTUS  PLANTS 

Attractive  packages  with  cut  cello- 


phane  packing 

No. 

5 

5  plants 

1.55 

No. 

10 

10  plants 

2.65 

No. 

10W 

10  white  spined  plants, 
collectors  items 

3.90 

No. 

15 

15  plants 

3.80 

No. 

16 

16  larger  plants 

5.80 

No. 

24 

24  large  plants,  many  of 
flowering  size 

9.00 

PRICKLY  PEAR  PRODUCTS 

Prickly  Pear  Delight 
A  Turkish  delight  type  of  confect- 
tion  made  from  prickly  pear  cactus 
fruits,  provocative  flavor. 

V2  pound  box  1.10 

1  pound  box  1.95 

Prickly  Pear  Jelly 

4-12  oz.  glasses  in  shipping  carton. 

A  clear  red  jelly  of  exceptional 
flavor.  3.45 


KACHINAS 

These  dolls  are  made  of  drift  wood, 
always  cottonwood  root  which  has  been 
water-logged  and  sun  dried.  They  are 
carved  by  hand  and  hand  colored  with 
tempera  paints  and  are  each  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  Hopi  Indian  Gods  and 
made  by  a  Hopi-Abbott  Sakiestewa.  We 
have  many  different  Kachinas  in  each 


price  range. 

3  inches  high  1.15 

4  inches  high  1.65 

5  inches  high  2.20 

6  inches  high  3.30 


SETS  OF  COLOR  SLIDES  OF  GARDEN 

No.  514 — 8  slides  including  views  of 
main  building,  beds  and  plants. 

No.  515 — 8  slides  taken  in  garden. 

Each  set  $2.00  postpaid 

All  quoted  prices  are  postpaid  in 
United  States. 
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EDITORIAL 


Because  the  Cactus  Show  will  require 
full  time  attention  from  our  entire  staff 
the  copy  for  this  Bulletin  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  mid-February  so  no  report  on  the 
Show  will  be  possible  in  this  issue.  We 
will  have  the  story  in  the  April  issue. 

Our  American  members  will  receive 
with  this  March  Bulletin  ballot  cards 
for  the  annual  election  of  Board  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Arizona  Cactus  and  Native 
Flora  Society,  Inc.,  who  sponsor  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  require 
that  ballots  be  sent  to  members  with 
the  names  of  candidates  as  selected  by 
the  nominating  committee  and  an  equal 
number  of  blank  lines  for  write-in 
votes  for  any  other  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  that  you  prefer. 

All  post  card  ballots  must  reach 
Tempe  by  April  10th  and  will  be 
counted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  which  will  be  held  in  Webster 
Auditorium  on  Sunday,  April  15th,  at 
3:30  P.  M. 

Our  series  of  lectures  on  Appreciation 
of  Desert  Plants  in  which  the  survival 
methods  of  plants  in  arid  districts  is 
explained  and  their  use  in  landscaping 


in  the  ‘arid  districts,  such  as  Arizona, 
and  the  methods  of  propagating  such 
plans  is  suggested,  are  proving  ever 
more  popular. 

The  last  series  of  such  lectures  for 
the  current  season  will  begin  on  March 
7th  and  continue  each  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  at  3:30  P.  M.  until  April  4th. 

No  charge  is  made  and  you  will  gain 
a  lot  of  knowledge  of  desert  plants  and 
their  use  in  gardens  from  the  series  and 
you  will  receive  a  diploma  on  comple¬ 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  our  suggestion  that 
our  friends  can  make  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  continuous  financing  of 
the  Garden  by  including  us  in  your  will 
as  a  beneficiary  we  have  had  inquiries 
as  to  the  proper  form  of  bequest  so  we 
have  had  our  attorneys  make  up  a  codi¬ 
cil  form  for  your  convenience  and  print 
it  below. 

Bequests  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Gar- 
dent  are  made  to  the  Arizona  Cactus 
and  Native  Flora  Society,  Inc.,  the  cor¬ 
porate  name  of  the  non-profit  educa¬ 
tional  corporation  whose  sole  purpose 
is  operation  of  the  garden.  Bequests 
are  exempt  from  all  estate  and  inherit- 


Non-competitive  entry  of  Gates  Cactus,  Inc.  Voted  by  visitors  as 
the  best  grown  plants  in  the  show.  Eversole  photo. 
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ance  tax. 

All  funds  of  the  garden  are  controlled 
and  managed  by  a  Finance  Committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Society  and  funds  be¬ 
queathed  for  general  purposes  are  in¬ 
vested  and  the  income  used  for  the 
general  support  of  the  garden. 

When  making  your  will  the  following 
form  can  be  used: 

I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath 
to  Arizona  Cactus  and  Native  Flora  So¬ 
ciety,  Inc.,  of  Tempe,  Arizona,  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation,  for  use  by  the  said 
corporation  for  the  maintenance  or  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  of  Arizona,  the  sum  of _ 

_ dollars. 

If.  however,  you  have  made  your  will 
and  desire  to  remember  the  Garden 
the  following  form  of  codicil  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  attorneys: 

CODICIL 

I,  the  within  named _ , 

Your  Name 

of _ ,  do  make  this 

City  or  State 

present  codicil  which  I  order  and  di¬ 
rect  shall  be  taken  as  and  for  a  part  of 
my  within  written  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  and  shall  be  administered  in  ac¬ 


An  Important  Appointment 

Because  of  the  ever  more  important 
part  that  the  Advisory  Committee  plays 
in  the  work  of  the  garden  it  has  become 
advisable  to  have  a  permanent  chairman 
for  that  committee. 

As  the  committee  has  the  duty  of 
advising  on  all  matters  of  expansion 
and  new  construction  we  looked  for 
the  man  in  our  organization  with  the 
widest  experience  in  such  matters  and 
the  President  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Leslie  J.  Mahoney,  Arizona’s 
leading  architect,  to  the  post. 

Mr.  Mahoney  has  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  on  our  Executive  Board  for  six 
years  and  has  well  earned  the  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  newly  created  chairmanship 
of  the  Advisory  Board. 
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cordance  with  all  and  every  limitation, 
condition  and  provision  contained  there¬ 
in  not  in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  the 
subsequent  bequest. 

WHEREAS,  since  the  making  of  my 
said  last  will  and  testament,  it  has  be¬ 
come  my  desire  to  include  the  Arizona 
Cactus  and  Native  Flora  Society,  at 
Tempe,  Arizona,  as  an  object  of  my 
bounty,  I  hereby  give,  and  bequeath 

the  sum  of _ DOLLARS 

to  the  Arizona  Cactus  and  Native  Flora 
Society,  a  non-profit  corporation,  or¬ 
ganized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  for  use  by  the  said 
corporation  for  the  maintenance  or  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  of  Arizona. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  hereby 

affix  my  hand  and  seal  this _ _ _ — _ 

day  of _ ,  195 - 


WITNESSES: 


(NB — This  should  be  witnessed  by  three 
persons  who  are  not  named  in  the 
will,  and  should  be  attached  per¬ 
manently  to  the  original  will.) 


Rebutias  and  Lobivias 

(Forward  from  page  29) 

is  an  attractive  and  free-flowering 
plant  particularly  suited  to  pot  culture. 

In  fact  a  quite  large  collection  of 
Lobivias  and  Rebutias,  when  potted  in 
4  or  5  inch  pots,  would  take  but  little 
space  and  reward  one  with  numerous 
flowers  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  seasons. 

We  hope  to  have  a  number  of  speci¬ 
men  plants  entered  in  the  Cactus  Show 
this  year  and  very  nice  plants  of  both 
genera  can  be  seen  in  the  raised  center 
bed  of  our  lath  house.  Our  own  plants 
usually  have  a  few  flowers  even  in  the 
winter  months  with  showy  displays  of 
flowers  throughout  spring  and  summer. 
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Rebutias  and  Lobivias 

TOM  THUMB  CACTUSES 


The  genus  Rebutia  contains  an  in¬ 
definite  number  of  very  interesting, 
small  plants  from  South  America.  The 
individual  stems  are  always  small  but 
frequently  offset  to  form  small  mounds 
of  heads.  The  very  showy  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  side  of  each  head,  fre¬ 
quently  from  low  down  near  the  ground 
level. 

The  genus  Rebutia  was  erected  by 
Dr.  Carl  Schumann  in  1895  as  a  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  genus  Echinopsis.  It 
honored  P.  Rebut,  a  cactus  dealer  of 
that  time.  Later  Britton  and  Rose 
erected  the  genus  Lobivia  for  other 
former  Echinopsis  species.  In  both  Re¬ 
butia  and  Echinopsis  as  erected  the 
flowers  were  lateral  and  bore  scales 
and  sometimes  hairs  in  their  axils.  The 
flowers  were  day  opening  while  the 
very  similar  flowers  of  Echinopsis  were, 
usually,  larger  and  night  opening. 

Lobivia  is  an  anagram  of  Bolivia 


from  which  country  the  first  known 
species  were  received. 

In  recent  years  specialists  in  Europe, 
following  a  current  trend,  have  split 
the  plants  into  a  great  number  of  new 
Genera  including  Aylostera,  Mediolo- 
bivia,  Pygmaelobivia,  Digitorebutia  and 
others  and  to  little  purpose. 

No  amount  of  taxonomic  gymnastics 
can  detract  from  the  charm  of  the 
plants  or  the  beauty  of  the  very  color¬ 
ful  flowers  so  that  the  group  is  becom¬ 
ing  ever  more  popular  with  collectors. 

Many  species  are  available  to  Amer¬ 
ican  collectors  in  a  wide  range  of  plant 
form  and  flower  color  ranging  from 
bright  red  through  pinks  into  yellows. 
One  of  them  is  illustrated  in  our  color 
plate  for  this  month  and  the  color  there 
shown  is  not  exaggerated. 

The  name  Lobivia  atrovirens  we  do 
not  guarantee  but  under  any  name  it 

(See  page  28) 
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Appreciation  of  Desert  Plants* 


CHAPTER  IV  (Continued) 
MESOPHYTES 

The  mesophytes  comprise  a  group  of 
plants  that  live  within  the  desert  areas 
but  do  not  live  under  the  aridity  that 
usually  prevails. 

They  are  the  trees  and  shrubs  that 
live  only  along  stream  beds  where  flow¬ 
ing  water  is  usually  available  either 
on  the  surface  or  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

They  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
trees  and  shubs  of  normal  areas  with 
an  annual  rainfall  in  excess  of  ten 
inches. 

The  outstanding  example  is  the  cot¬ 
tonwood  tree  (Populus  fremontii) 
whose  bright  green  leaves  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  desert  areas  from  the 
hill  tops  as  green  outlines  of  any  stream 
flowing  through  a  valley. 

Sometimes  plants  of  the  higher  moun¬ 
tains  will  follow  a  mountain  stream 
down  to  the  desert  floor  as  is  true  of 
the  Arizona  cypress  (Cupressus  arizon- 
ica)  and  possibly  the  one  seeded  juniper 
(Juniperus  monosperma). 

Some  of  the  mesophytes  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  landscaping  in  Arizona 
and  other  areas  with  mild  winters  but, 
as  they  need  more  water  than  do  the 
succulents  or  xerophytes,  they  should 
be  planted  where  water  is  handy. 

The  desert  willow  (Chilopsis  linearis) 
is  a  small  tree  with  willow-like  leaves 
and  a  weeping  habit.  Its  white  to  lav¬ 
ender,  catalpa-like  flowers  are  borne 
continuously  throughout  spring,  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall  in  cultivation. 

The  golden  trumpet  bush  (Tecoma 
stans  var.  angustata)  is  sometimes 
mesophytic  but  frequently  it  is  found 
on  dry  hill  sides  from  Cochise  County, 
Arizona  to  Central  Texas.  It  makes  a 
tree  up  to  8  feet  tall  with  large  trumpet¬ 
shaped  golden  flowers  borne  all  sum¬ 
mer  in  cultivation.  In  flower  it  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  trumpet  vine  of  Califor¬ 
nia  (Tecoma  stans)  but  our  desert  plant 
will  take  more  arid  conditions  and 
much  more  frost  than  the  California 


vine  as  sold  by  nurseries. 

Gooding’s  Willow  Tree  (Salix  good- 
ingii)  a  tree  up  to  45  feet  tall  is  plen¬ 
tiful  along  the  Gila  River  in  central 
and  southern  Arizona  and  can  be  used 
where  a  large  tree  is  desired  and  a 
considerable  water  supply  is  available. 

The  smoke  tree  (Ralea  spiosa)  is  a 
mesophyte  of  the  Mojave  desert  and 
it  is  found  along  sandy  washes  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  California,  Baja  California  and 
Sonora  where  an  underground  water 
flow  is  fairly  constant. 

It  is  interesting  because  of  its  gray 
color  and  dark  purple,  small  flowers 
which  give  the  tree  the  appearance  of 
smoke  from  a  camp  fire  when  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  open. 

It  must  be  grown  from  seed  and  the 
seed  would  have  to  be  collected  by 
you  as  we  know  of  no  source  for  them. 

One  other  tree  that  should  be  listed 
here  as  it  comes  from  higher  hills  and 
mountain  slopes  where  more  rain  is 
usual  than  falls  on  the  desert  is  the 
scrub  oak  (Quercus  turbinella).  This 
small  tree  is  typical  of  desert  hills  and 
can  be  grown  as  a  garden  plant  in  our 
climate. 

CHAPTER  V 

DESERT  ANNUALS 

The  annuals  include  many  grasses 
and  some  of  our  most  attractive  wild 
flowers.  They  appear  on  the  desert  in 
years  when  spring  rains  are  followed 
by  warm  sunny  days  and  rarely  are 
general  throughout  the  area. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  portion  of  the 
desert  area  gets  rain  from  local  “cloud 
bursts”  every  year  and  many  of  the 
showy  annuals  spring  up  there  in 
March  and  April. 

Summer  rains  bring  out  another 
group  of  flowers  and  still  others  flower 
from  spring  to  fall  in  favorable  loca¬ 
tions. 

In  general  appearance  they  differ 
but  little  from  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
mountains,  but  close  inspection  will 
show  that  the  leaf  surface  is  greatly 
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Educational  Exhibit  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Non-competitive.  Eversole  photo. 


Entry  of  Succulent  Plants  by  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner. 

Eversole  photo. 
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reduced  in  some  species.  The  desert 
lupine  has  a  digitate  (fingered)  leaf 
like  its  mountain  relative  but  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  desert  species  are  as  narrow 
as  pine  needles  while  the  mountain 
species  has  leaves  with  widely  tri¬ 
angular  fingers. 

The  life  processes  of  the  desert  species 
are  speedier  than  those  of  similar  moun¬ 
tain  plants.  Plants  which  require  three 
months  from  time  of  germination  to 
production  of  flowers  and  fruits  in 
mountain  areas  have  near  relatives  on 
the  desert  which  can  produce  flowers 
in  three  to  four  weeks  after  germina¬ 
tion. 


The  desert  annuals  usually  have  very 
hard  outer  coatings  on  their  seeds  and 
will  remain  viable  for  as  much  as  16 
years  until  spring  rains  and  following 
sunshine  in  their  particular  districts 
cause  germination. 

In  areas  where  rain  was  a  mere 
trace  year  after  year  until  even  the 
tough  chollas  began  to  droop  it  has 
been  recorded  that,  after  14  years,  rain 
in  spring  was  again  plentiful  and  all  of 
the  species  recorded  14  years  earlier 
and  not  seen  since  then  came  into 
flower. 

Some  of  the  desert  wild  flowers  have 
perennial  rootstocks  and  annual  stems 


Entries  by  several  collectors.  Eversole  photo. 
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Another  group  of  educational  exhibits  by  the  Garden — 
non-competitive.  Eversole  photo. 


above  ground.  Notable  amongst  these 
are  the  coyote  melon  (Cucurbita  foe- 
tidissima),  an  interesting  gourd  and 
several  species  of  four  o’clocks  (Mira- 
bilis  sps.)  which  produce  many  tubers 
underground  and  in  spring  send  up 
numerous  branches  to  form  quite  large 
clumps  which  in  turn  produce  dozens 
of  large  red  or  purplish-red  flowers  in 
the  afternoons  all  summer  long. 

Suggestions  for  perennials  and  an¬ 
nuals  for  garden  use  follow: 

Spring  Flowers: 

Owl  Clover,  Orthocarpus  purpur- 
ascens,  flower  bright  purple. 

Mexican  Poppies,  Eschscholtzia  mex- 
icana,  flower  golden  yellow. 

Sand  Verbena,  Abronia  angustifolia 
var  arizonica,  flower  pink. 

Desert  Marigold,  Baileya  multiradi- 
ata,  flower  large,  yellow. 

Fried  Egg  or  Prickly  Poppy,  Arge- 
mone  platyceras,  flower  large,  white. 

Fiddleneck,  Amsinkia  intermedia, 


flower  yellow. 

Lupines,  Lupinus  sparsiflorus,  flower 
lavender. 

Ratany,  Krameria  grayi,  flower  pur¬ 
ple. 

Summer  Flowers: 

Arizona  Poppy,  Kallstroemia  grandi- 
flora,  flower  orange. 

Spider  Flower,  Cleome  sps.,  flowers 
purple  and  yellow. 

Jackass  Clover,  Wislizenia  refracta, 
flower  yellow. 

Penstemmon  species,  flowers  red  or 
pink  to  violet. 

Desert  Aster,  flowers  light  lavender. 

Mallows  and  Hibiscus,  Sphaeralcea 
sps.  and  Hibiscus  sps.,  flowers  red,  or¬ 
ange  to  lavender. 

Morning  Glory,  lpomoea  sps.,  flower 
large,  scarlet  to  purple. 

Senna  or  Partridge  tea,  Cassia  sps., 
flower  yellow. 

Paper  Flower,  flower  yellow. 

Fall  Flowers: 
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Windmills,  Allionia  incarnata,  flower 
rose  colored. 

Sunflowers,  yellow  flowers. 

Daisys,  white  flowers. 

African  Daisys,  many  colors. 

All  of  these  should  be  cultivated  from 
seeds  which  will  have  to  be  collected 


in  the  field  as  no  source  of  them  is 
known  to  us. 

Just  broadcast  the  seed  and  rake 
lightly  into  the  soil.  Then  water  daily 
until  germination  is  complete. 

The  culture  of  all  other  desert  plants 
will  be  discussed  in  our  next  Bulletin. 


Non-competitive  entry  of  Sandyl'and  Cactus  Gardens.  Eversole  photo. 


Arrangement  —  Indian  influence.  Mrs.  Harold  Covert. 

Eversole  photo. 
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The  Sweepstakes  Cup  behind  one  of  Fred  McClure’s  entries. 

Eversole  photo. 


We  were  able  to  prepare  9  pictures  of  exhibits  in 
the  Ninth  Annual  Cactus  Show  for  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  due  to  the  kindness  of  our  John  H.  Eversole. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

of  Arizona 

BOOK  STORE 

P.  O.  BOX  547  TE M PE,  ARIZONA 

Price  list  in  effect  at  time  of  mailing:  Subject  to  change  without  notice.  All 
prices  quoted  are  postpaid  in  the  United  States. 

Terms:  Cash  with  order.  No  orders  will  be  sent  C.O.D. 


BOOKS  FOR  PLANT  GROWERS 


Arizona  Cactuses  Marshall  paper  binding  1.10 

”  ”  ”  cloth  binding  1.85 

All  62  species  of  cactuses  native  to  Arizona  described  and  illustrated. 

The  Flowering  Cactus  R.  C.  &  C.  M.  Proctor  7.65 

81  brilliant  color  plates  and  34  photographs  of  Cactus.  Edited  by  Carlson. 

The  Giant  Cactus  Forest  and  Its  World  Howes  7.75 


Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Southwestern  Desert  Benson  &  Darrow  8.75 

Glossary  of  Succulent  Plant  Terms  Marshall  &  Woods  4.15 

Cactaceae,  Marshall  &  Bock  8.75 

What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat,  Reg  Manning  2.40 

Cacti  for  the  Amateur  Haselton  3.85 

Succulents  for  the  Amateur  Brown  et  al  3.85 

Animals  of  the  Southwestern  Desert  Olin  1.10 

Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Deserts  Dodge  1.10 

”  ”  ”  ”  Mesas  Patraw  1.10 

”  ”  ”  Mountains  Arnberger  1.10 


PACKAGED  CACTUS  PLANTS 

Attractive  packages  with  cut  cello- 


phane  packing 

No. 

5 

5  plants 

1.55 

No. 

10 

10  plants 

2.65 

No. 

10W 

10  white  spined  plants, 
collectors  items 

3.90 

No. 

15 

15  plants 

3.80 

No. 

16 

16  larger  plants 

5.80 

No. 

24 

24  large  plants,  many  of 
flowering  size 

9.00 

PRICKLY  PEAR  PRODUCTS 

Prickly  Pear  Delight 

A  Turkish  delight  type  of  confect- 
tion  made  from  prickly  pear  cactus 
fruits,  provocative  flavor. 

Vz  pound  box  1.10 

1  pound  box  1.95 

Prickly  Pear  Jelly 

4-12  oz.  glasses  in  shipping  carton. 

A  clear  red  jelly  of  exceptional 
flavor.  3.45 


KACHINAS 

These  dolls  are  made  of  drift  wood, 
always  cottonwood  root  which  has  been 
water-logged  and  sun  dried.  They  are 
carved  by  hand  and  hand  colored  with 
tempera  paints  and  are  each  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  Hopi  Indian  Gods  and 
made  by  a  Hopi-Abbott  Sakiestewa.  We 
have  many  different  Kachinas  in  each 


price  range. 

3  inches  high  1.15 

4  inches  high  1.65 

5  inches  high  2.20 

6  inches  high  3.30 


SETS  OF  COLOR  SLIDES  OF  GARDEN 

No.  514 — 8  slides  including  views  of 
main  building,  beds  and  plants. 

No.  515 — 8  slides  taken  in  garden. 

Each  set  $2.00  postpaid 

All  quoted  prices  are  postpaid  in 
United  States. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
Cactus  &  Native  Flora  Society,  Inc. 
will  be  held  in  the  Webster  Auditorium 
on  Sunday  afternoon  April  15th  at  3:30 
P.M. 

The  ballots  for  the  election  of  three 
Executive  Board  members  will  be  count¬ 
ed  and  a  report  on  the  year’s  activities 
and  the  finances  will  be  read.  Plans 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  disclosed. 

Very  few  members  have  attended  the 
annual  meeting  in  years  past  but  we 
hope  that  more  interest  will  be  shown 
by  our  membership  this  year. 

The  ninth  annual  Cactus  Show  in 
February  was  very  successful  although 
attendance  was  off  as  compared  to  the 
last  two  years.  Twenty-eight  competi¬ 
tors  made  130  entries  consisting  of  314 
potted  plants  and  36  arrangements  and 
dish  gardens. 

The  list  of  winners  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
but  pictures  of  the  show  were  in  the 
March  issue. 

We  had  the  valuable  aid  of  37  volun¬ 
teer  members  and  14  students  from  Dr. 
McCleary’s  classes  at  Arizona  State 
College.  All  of  them  devoted  many 
hours  to  assuring  the  success  of  the 
Show  and  we  express  our  appreciation 
to  all  of  them  as  follows:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Pratt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Jen¬ 
kins  and  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hermann 
and  son,  Misses  Minchen  and  Emmy 
Rusak,  Wm.  Rand,  Mrs.  Lois  Porter 
Earle,  John  Earle,  Fred  McClure,  John 
Hales,  Col.  C.  R.  Bathhurst,  Mrs.  Dwight 
Cochran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Fredericks, 
Mrs.  Felix  McWhirter,  Miss  H.  Dunn, 
Miss  M.  Northway,  Clifford  Van  Sylke, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Parrot,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Baird,  Mrs.  J.  Birchett,  C.  C. 
Pidgeon,  Miss  M  Sticklen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Covert,  Mrs.  Therese  Marshall 
and  James  Cahill.  Students  were:  Don 
Cole,  Tom  Elson,  Marion  Byrne,  Joann 
Kueny,  Vernon  Russell,  Richard  Solo¬ 
mon,  Lloyd  McFarland,  Melvin  Gardner, 
David  Walkington,  Harvey  Beller,  James 


Jones,  William  Noble,  Jerry  Metzler  and 
John  Flood. 

Our  appreciation  also  to  the  Phoenix 
Gazette,  the  co-sponsor  of  the  show, 
for  the  wonderful  publicity  they  gave 
us  both  in  their  columns  and  in  the 
Arizona  Republic. 


INDIVIDUAL  WINNERS 
Sweepstakes  winner  of  the  Show  was 
Fred  McClure  with  76  points  followed 
by  Mrs.  Gladys  Prophet  with  42  points, 
Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner  with  30  points,  Ken 
Fisher  with  26  points,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Her¬ 
mann  with  20,  and  etc. 

Trophies  were  won  by  Fred  McClure, 
Ken  Fisher,  Mrs.  Gladys  Prophet,  Will¬ 
iam  Rand,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Hermann  and  Herb  Bool. 

Individual  winners  are  as  follows: 

One  PDecies  of  cactus  —  Charles  Mieg,  first; 
Ken  Fisher,  second;  Mrs.  Gladys  Prophet,  third; 
Gus  Hermann,  honorable  mention. 

Seedling  cactus  —  Fred  McClure,  first  and 
second;  Mrs.  George  Probert,  third. 

Grafted  cactus  —  John  Hales,  first  and  third; 
Fred  McClure,  second. 

Crested  Cactus  —  Fred  McClure,  first;  Mrs. 
G-ladvs  Prophet,  second. 

Succulent  plant  other  than  cactus  —  Mrs. 
G.  Prophet,  first;  Fred  McClure,  second;  Mrs. 
Laura  Nixon,  third. 

Desert  trees  and  shrubs  —  Manuel  Diaz,  first; 
Gus  Hermann,  honorable  mention. 

Collections  of  cacti,  at  least  five  species  — 
■^rs.  Prophet,  first;  Mrs.  R.  I.  Turner,  second; 
Wm.  Rand,  third;  Fred  McClure,  honorable 
mention. 

Other  succulents,  at  least  five  species  —  Ken 
Fisher,  first;  Fred  McClure,  second;  Mrs.  Pro¬ 
phet,  third. 

Cacti,  at  least  10  species  —  Mrs.  Turner,  first; 
Fred  McClure,  second. 

Succulents.  10  species  or  more  —  Mrs.  Turner, 
first:  Mrs.  Prophet,  second. 

Collection  of  five  cacti  of  one  genus  —  Gus 
Hermann,  first;  John  Hales,  second. 

Collection  of  five  succulents  of  one  genus  — 
Mrs.  Prophet,  first;  Fred  McClure,  second. 

Collection  of  more  than  five  succulents  of  one 
genus  —  Fred  McClure,  first  and  second. 

Collection  of  cactus  grafts  —  Fred  McClure, 
first. 

Collection  of  Prickly  Pears  —  Mrs.  Prophet, 
first. 

Collection  of  Echinocereus  —  Mrs.  Prophet, 
first. 

Collection  of  barrels  —  Mrs.  Prophet,  first. 

Collection  of  Mammillarias  —  Mrs.  Prophet, 
first;  A  G.  Hermann,  second. 

Collection  of  Echinopsis  —  Fred  McClure, 
first. 

Collection  of  crests  —  Fred  McClure,  first. 

Collection  of  Neoporterias  —  Ken  Fisher, 
first. 

Collection  of  Parodias  —  Ken  Fisher,  first. 

Collection  of  Notocactus  —  Ken  Fisher,  first; 
Fred  McClure,  second. 

Collection  of  Gymnocalyciums  —  Ken  Fisher, 
first;  Fred  McClure,  second. 
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Collection  of  Thelocactus  —  Ken  Fisher,  first. 

Collection  of  Astrophytums  —  Fred  McClure, 
first. 

Dish  garden,  eight  inches  or  less,  of  succu¬ 
lents  —  Fred  McClure,  first  and  second. 

Dish  garden,  more  than  eight  inches,  of  cactus 
lents  and  cactus  —  Fred  McClure,  first. 

Dish  garden,  more  than  eight  inches,  of  suc¬ 
culents  —  Mrs.  Harold  Covert,  first;  Mrs.  Pro¬ 
phet,  second;  Mrs.  Turner,  third. 

Dish  garden,  more  than  eight  inches,  of  cactus 
and  succulents  —  Mrs.  Prophet,  first;  Mrs. 
Reid  Lunsford,  second. 

Miniature  cactus  in  container  —  Fred  Mc¬ 
Clure,  first. 

Strawberry  Jar  —  Mrs.  Sylvia  Hermann,  first. 

Cacti  for  centerpiece  —  Mrs.  Turner,  first. 

Succulents  for  centerpiece  —  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Hermann,  first;  Fred  McClure,  second;  Mrs. 
Turner,  third. 

Succulents  with  garden  flowers  —  Mrs.  Tur¬ 
ner,  first. 

Cacti,  American  Indian  influence  —  Mrs. 
Covert,  first. 

Corsage  of  succulents  —  Mrs.  Sylvia  Hermann, 
first. 

Novelty  containers  with  cacti  —  Mrs.  Harry 
Bolles,  first;  Isabel  Baumgardner,  second;  Mrs. 
Turner,  third. 

Button  gardens  —  Mrs.  Sylvia  Hermann,  first. 

Arrangements  of  dried  material  of  the  desert — 
Mrs.  Fred  Parrott,  first. 

Arrangements  of  dried  material  —  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Hermann,  first;  Mrs.  Turner,  second;  Mrs. 
George  Probert,  third. 

Educational  exhibits  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Stell,  first;  Fred  McClure,  second  and  third. 

Book  exhibits  —  William  Rand,  first. 

Paintings,  water  colors  —  Ignatius  Banasewicz, 
first  and  second. 

Paintings,  oils  —  Rolland  Price,  first,  second 
and  third. 

Paintings,  pen  and  ink  —  Ignatius  Banasewicz, 
first. 

Photographs,  black  and  white  —  O.  M.  Holst, 
first;  Miss  Agnes  Holst,  second  and  third. 


NON-COMPETITIVE 

Because  our  members  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  just  what  was  offered  to 
collectors  by  some  leading  dealers  we 
arranged  this  year  for  entries  by  three 
of  the  best  of  the  cactus  growers.  We 
are  indeed  glad  we  did  so  and  will  make 
such  exhibits  a  feature  of  all  future 
shows. 

Sandyland  Cactus  Gardens,  Herb  and 
Angela  Bool  proprietors,  at  2735  E. 
Camelback  Rd.,  Phoenix,  had  the  larg¬ 
est  display  of  cactus  and  other  succu¬ 
lents  occupying  20  square  feet. 

The  Show  judges  commended  this  ex¬ 
hibit  as  the  very  best  entry  in  the  show 
even  though  it  was  non-competitive. 
Gates  Cactus  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  247,  Coro¬ 
na,  Calif.,  entered  eleven  specimen 
plants  of  cactus  including  a  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  Cephalocereus  and  not  only  the 
judges  but  the  general  public  also  com¬ 
mented  on  the  fact  that  the  plants  were 
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perfectly  grown  and  beautifully  staged 
in  plastic  pots. 

Howard  Gates  should  have  many  in¬ 
quiries  judged  by  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  visitors  to  the  show  who  made 
a  note  of  the  address  and  of  the  names 
of  some  of  the  specimens  shown. 

On  behalf  of  Johnsons  Cactus  Garden 
at  Paramount,  Calif.,  we  entered  ten 
potted  specimens  of  rareties  and  a  card 
stating  that  many  of  the  rare  plants  in 
our  lath  house  were  gifts  from  Harry 
Johnson. 

The  rare  plant  in  the  show,  Blossfeldia 
liliputana,  entered  by  Fred  McClure  also 
came  from  Johnsons. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  assembling 
for  next  year’s  show. 


E.  triglochidiatus  var.  multicostatus 
(Eng.)  Marshall 
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SALMON  FLOWERED  HEDGEHOG 


Our  color  plate  today  is  Echinocereus 
triglochidiatus  variety  rosei,  a  variant 
found  in  the  Organ  Mountains  of  New 
Mexico  which  is  very  close  to  variety 
multicostatus  which  is  found  in  the 
extension  of  the  range  southward  into 
Texas. 

Possibly  because  of  some  mineral 
constituent  of  the  soil  this  variety  has 
flowers  in  colors  varying  from  rose  to 
salmon  but  occasionally  red  as  in  the 
species.  We  have  tried,  but  without 
success,  to  get  a  number  of  specimens 
of  this  variety  through  correspondents 
in  the  area.  This  is  possibly  because 
the  district  is  now  within  the  guided 
missile  proving  grounds  and  leaving  the 


one  main  road  is  forbidden. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know 
if  the  flower  color  would  remain  con¬ 
stant  after  removal  to  different  soil  or 
if  the  orange  to  rose  flowers  would 
then  revert  to  the  solid  red  of  E.  trig¬ 
lochidiatus. 

For  comparison  of  flower  shape  we 
include  photos  of  E.  triglochidiatus  var. 
multicostatus  first  published  in  our  Bul¬ 
letin  and  var.  polyacanthus  and  the  true 
E.  triglochiatus,  both  from  Arizona’s 
Cactuses. 

True  E.  triglochidiatus  is  found  in  the 
White  Sands  National  Monument  just 
across  the  valley  from  the  Organ  Moun¬ 
tains. 


A  new  book,  “Cactus  Guide”  by  Ladislaus  Cutak,  will  be  reviewed 
in  our  May  issue. 

It  will  be  available  at  our  Book  Counter  at  $4.10  postpaid. 
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Echinocereus  triglochidiatus  var.  polyacanthus  (Eng.)  Benson. 

George  Olin  photo. 
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Appreciation  of  Desert  Plants* 


Chapter  VI 
CULTURE 

The  directions  here  given  are  for  out¬ 
door  culture  in  Central  and  Southern 
Arizona  and  Southern  California  as  well 
as  in  the  warmer  portions  of  Texas 
along  the  Rio  Grande  and  in  southern 
Florida. 

For  indoor  culture  or  for  outdoor 
summer  culture  in  colder  areas  consult 
one  of  the  standard  books  such  as: 

*  Cacti  for  the  Amateur — Haselton 

*  Succulents  for  the  Amateur  —  Brown 

et  al. 

*  Cactaceae  —  Marshall  &  Bock 

Succulent  Plants  —  Marshall 

*  Arizona  Cactuses  —  Marshall 

*  as  listed  on  our  back  cover 
SUCCULENTS 

Leaf  succulents  will  respond  to  the 
treatment  we  usually  give  to  any  garden 
flower.  They  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  water  in  summer  and  late 
spring  and  daily  watering  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive. 

Fig-marigolds,  sometimes  called  ice- 
plants,  with  awl-shaped  leaves  (Mese- 
mbryantheum  sps.)  hen  and  chickens 
(Echeveria  sps.,  Sempervivum  sps.)  Se- 
dums  (Sedums  sps.)  are  satisfactory 
plants  for  ground  cover. 

Jade  plant  (Crassula  argentia),  Ele¬ 
phant  bush  (Portulacaria  afra)  the  har¬ 
diest  Aloes  and  Haworthias,  Bryophyl- 
lums,  Aeoniums  and  Gasterias  are  leaf 
succulents  which  grow  somewhat  taller 
but  require  the  same  care. 

Most  of  the  plants  listed  above  ap¬ 
preciate  some  shade  during  the  noon 
and  early  afternoon  hours  of  summer. 

As  they  are  not  native  to  the  United 
States  they  must  be  acquired  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  dealers  or  as  gifts  or  on 
trades  from  your  friends. 

Leaf  succulents  that  will  tolerate 
much  drier  conditions  include  Century 
Plants  (Agave  sps.)  and  Yuccas  (Yucca 
sps.)  both  found  on  American  deserts  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

They  have  cordlike,  fiberous  roots  and 
if  collected  on  the  deserts  (in  States 


where  collection  is  not  prohibited)  the 
greatest  spread  of  roots  possible  should 
be  taken  with  the  plant  and  then  kept 
damp  until  they  can  be  planted  in  your 
garden. 

If  acquired  by  purchase  from  nurser¬ 
ies  Yuccas  and  Agaves  are  established 
in  gallon  or  five  gallon  cans  and  can  be 
planted  immediately  and  both  collect¬ 
ed  and  purchased  plants  should  be 
planted  in  depressions  to  form  water 
basins  and  these  basins  should  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  water  every  four  or  five  days 
until  plants  are  in  growing  condition. 

Stem  succulents  require  different 
treatment  if  acquired  directly  from 
'heir  habitat  but  if  purchased  from  nur¬ 
series  they  are  usually  nursery  grown 
seedlings  and  these  are  easiest  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  your  garden. 

The  principal  stem  succulents  of  the 
Americas  belong  to  the  Cactus  family 
and  they  require  a  loose  soil  from 
which  water  will  drain  freely.  At  the 
same  time  the  soil  must  be  rich  in  plant 
food  as  is  our  native  desert  soil. 

In  most  of  the  area  for  which  these 
directions  are  written  the  soil  is  of  de¬ 
composed  granite  or  it  is  sandy,  but  in 
some  areas  in  coastal  southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  the  Phoenix  area  and  in  parts  of 
Texas  an  adobe  or  clay  soil  is  found  or 
the  caliche  substrata  is  close  to  the 
surface.  In  such  locations  the  beds  for 
growing  stem  succulents  (or  leaf  suc¬ 
culents)  must  be  raised  above  the  adobe 
or  caliche  by  outlining  the  beds  with 
recks  or  planks  and  filling  the  center 
with  a  prepared  soil. 

A  good  soil  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
rich  top  soil  and  sand  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  leaf  mold  (if  obtainable)  or 
a  good  organic  fertilizer.  We  use  Vig- 
ero  and  steer  manure.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  lime  or  gypsum  to  soil  in  the 
territory  in  question  as  the  alkilinity  of 
the  water  is  very  high. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  bed  shaded  from  the  noon  and  af¬ 
ternoon  sun  for  those  species  which  re¬ 
quire  such  protection,  as  the  pincushions 
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(Mammillaria  sps.  and  relatives)  and 
some  Cerei  (Peniocereus  species).  For 
this  purpose  use  Creosote  bush  (Larrea 
tridentata)  or  Mesquite  or  Palo  Verde 
trees  (Prosopis  sps.  and  Cercidium  sps.) 
grown  as  directed  in  instructions  for 
growing  Xerophytes. 

In  the  prepared  beds  you  can  now 
plant  all  of  the  nursery  grown  seedlings 
as  taken  from  the  pots  in  which  they 
weie  giown  and  without  disturbing  the 
roots.  Then  cover  with  a  few  branches 
Jf  creosote  to  prevent  sunburn  while 
they  are  getting  established. 

For  collected  plants  a  different  meth¬ 
od  is  needed. 

Aiizona  and  California  have  conser¬ 
vation  laws  which  prohibit  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  desert  plants  from  public  lands 
out  plants  may  be  obtained  from  pri¬ 
vately  owned  land  with  the  written  per¬ 
mission  of  the  owner.  The  other  States 
in  which  cactus  is  found  do  not  have 
such  laws  in  so  far  as  we  know. 

When  collecting  plants  it  is  desirable 
to  be  equipped  with  a  sharp  knife,  chalk, 
cardboard  cartons,  newspapers  and  a 
miner’s  pick.  The  first  step  after  the 
plant  you  want  has  been  selected  is  to 
mark  the  spines  on  the  south  side  of  the 
plant  with  the  chalk  so  that  it  can  be 
planted  later  in  your  garden  with  the 
same  side  to  the  south.  Otherwise  the 
plant  will  sunburn. 

Then  dig  up  the  plant  and  remove  all 
but  a  few  roots  which  can  be  used  to 

A  MELOCACTUS 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Ed  Burrall, 
a  member  of  our  Executive  Board  and 
also  International  Service  Chairman  for 
the  Phoenix  Rotary  Club,  referred  to 
us  a  letter  from  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies,  in 
which  the  Aruba  Club  asked  Phoenix 
to  help  them  out  by  supplying  species 
of  cactus  from  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Aruba  is  a  small,  very  arid  island 
just  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela  on  which 
is  located  a  large  refinery  of  the  Stan- 


cany  the  plant  and  place  in  a  carton 
with  ample  crumpled  newspaper  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  spines. 

When  you  get  the  plant  home  remove 
all  remaining  roots  right  close  to  the 
base  of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  using  a 
sharp  knife  to  make  clean  cuts.  Dry 
out  for  about  ten  days  in  summer  or 
•  hree  weeks  in  winter  before  planting. 

Plant  only  as  deep  in  the  ground  as 
“he  plant  was  when  collected.  If  neces¬ 
sary  stake  the  plant  to  hold  it  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Large  barrels  or  Saguaros  will  re¬ 
quire  guy  wires  to  hold  them.  Keep 

dry  until  new  growth  is  noted  at  apex 
of  plant. 

Other  stem  succulents  most  frequent¬ 
ly  used  in  gardens  belong  to  the  Spurge 
family  (Euphorbiaceae)  or  to  the  milk¬ 
weeds  (Stapeliads)  and  both  come  from 
Africa  or  Asia.  Both  are  fairly  frost 
tender  and  few  of  them  will  take  our 
tull  summer  sun.  Both  should  be 
grown  under  lath  shelter  or  in  protected 
areas  with  partial  shade. 

All  of  the  stem  succulents,  with  the 
single  exception  of  our  Saguaro,  can  be 
grown  from  cuttings.  The  method  is  to 
cut  off  an  arm  from  the  parent  plant 
with  a  very  sharp  knife  or  pruning  saw 
and  dry  until  the  cut  surface  is  well 
calloused.  Then  plant  in  pots  or  di¬ 
rectly  in  your  beds,  staking  if  neces- 
saiy,  and  keep  dry  until  new  roots  form 
Clustering  species  can  be  grown  from 


FROM  ARUBA 

dard  Oil  Co.  It  is  one  of  three  islands 
in  that  area  belonging  to  Holland. 

Water  is  at  a  premium  on  the  island 
as  it  is  all  brought  from  Venezuela  by 
ship  so  when  a  park  was  planned  in 
the  city  of  Oranjestad  in  honor  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands  only 
small  cactus  could  be  used  for  the  flow¬ 
er  beds  because  of  their  small  water 
requirements. 

We  did  send  several  cases  of  cactus 
to  them  and  they  have  been  kind 
enough  to  send  us  49  plants  of  the  rare 
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Melocactus  macracanthus  from  Aruba. 
The  plants  reached  us  in  apparent  per¬ 
fect  condition  but  now,  two  weeks 
later,  many  of  the  specimens  are  show¬ 
ing  rot  caused  by  the  fumigation  under 
vacuum  by  the  Plant  Inspectors  at  the 
port  of  entry. 

Melocactus  macracanthus  Salm  Dyck 
is  found  on  the  islands  of  Aruba,  Ben- 
aire  and  Curacao  and  is  extremely 
variable  in  spine  coloration,  spine 
rigidity  as  is  indicated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  of  five  of  the 
plants.  When  mature  this  cactus  de¬ 
velops  a  cephalium  or  flowering  head 
of  wool  and  bristley  spines  from  which 
the  flowers  and  fruits  emerge  and  this 


species  shows  great  variation  in  the 
shape,  size  and  color  of  these  cephalia. 

Because  of  these  variations  109 
names  have  been  applied  to  them, 
making  it  the  species  with  the  largest 
synonymy  of  all  the  cactus  and  per¬ 
haps  not  exceeded  by  any  other  plant. 
99  of  the  names  were  applied  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Suringer  of  Holland  but  Dr.  Brit¬ 
ton  in  1909,  Dr.  Boldingh  in  1910  and 
Dr.  Rose  in  1916  made  extensive  studies 
in  the  islands  and  each  independently 
concluded  that  only  one  very  variable 
species  was  involved. 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Aruba  for  their  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  plant  collection. 


Melacactus  macracanthus  Salm 
Dyck,  a  juvenile  plant  which 
resembles  a  species  of 
Notocactus. 
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Melocactus  macracanthus  Salm  Dyck 
Five  plants  —  3  juvenile  and  2  mature 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

of  Arizona 

BOOK  STORE 

P.  O.  BOX  547  TE  M  PE,  ARIZONA 

Price  list  in  effect  at  time  of  mailing:  Subject  to  change  without  notice.  All 
prices  quoted  are  postpaid  in  the  United  States. 

Terms:  Cash  with  order.  No  orders  will  be  sent  C.O.D. 


BOOKS  FOR  PLANT  GROWERS 

Arizona  Cactuses  Marshall  paper  binding  1.10 

”  ”  ”  cloth  binding  1.85 

All  62  species  of  cactuses  native  to  Arizona  described  and  illustrated. 

Succulent  Plants  Marshall  10.00 

Including  20  Viewmaster  Reels  to  Illustrate  the  Text 
The  Giant  Cactus  Forest  and  Its  World  Howes  7.75 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Southwestern  Desert  Benson  &  Darrow  8.75 

Glossary  of  Succulent  Plant  Terms  Marshall  &  Woods  4.15 

Cactaceae,  Marshall  &  Bock  8.75 

What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat,  Reg  Manning  2.40 

Cacti  for  the  Amateur  Haselton  3.85 

Succulents  for  the  Amateur  Brown  et  al  3.85 

Animals  of  the  Southwestern  Desert  Olin  1.10 

Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Deserts  Dodge  1.10 

”  ”  ”  ”  Mesas  Patraw  1.10 

”  ”  ”  ”  Mountains  Arnberger  1.10 


KACHINAS 

These  dolls  are  made  of  drift  wood, 
always  cottonwood  root  which  has  been 
water-logged  and  sun  dried.  They  are 
carved  by  hand  and  hand  colored  with 
tempera  paints  and  are  each  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  Hopi  Indian  Gods  and 
made  by  a  Hopi-Abbott  Sakiestewa.  We 
have  many  different  Kachinas  in  each 
price  range. 

3  inches  high  1.15 

4  inches  high  1.65 

5  inches  high  2.20 

6  inches  high  3.30 

SETS  OF  COLOR  SLIDES  OF  GARDEN 

No.  514 — 8  slides  including  views  of 
main  building,  beds  and  plants. 

No.  515 — 8  slides  taken  in  garden. 

Each  set  $2.00  postpaid 

All  quoted  prices  are  postpaid  in 
United  States. 


PACKAGED  CACTUS  PLANTS 

Attractive  packages  with  cut  cello- 


phane  packing 

No. 

5 

5  plants 

1.55 

No. 

10 

10  plants 

2.65 

No. 

10W 

10  white  spined  plants, 
collectors  items 

3.90 

No. 

15 

15  plants 

3.80 

No. 

16 

16  larger  plants 

5.80 

No. 

24 

24  large  plants,  many  of 
flowering  size 

9.00 

PRICKLY  PEAR  PRODUCTS 

Prickly  Pear  Delight 

A  Turkish  delight  type  of  confect- 
tion  made  from  prickly  pear  cactus 
fruits,  provocative  flavor. 

Vz  pound  box  1.10 

1  pound  box  1.95 

Prickly  Pear  Jelly 

4-12  oz.  glasses  in  shipping  carton. 

A  clear  red  jelly  of  exceptional 
flavor.  3.46 
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EDITORIAL 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
Cactus  and  Native  Flora  Society  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  15th,  was  not 
a  large  gathering  as  only  eleven  mem¬ 
bers  came. 

Postcard  ballots  were  counted  and 
they  resulted  in  the  election  of  Reg 
Manning,  Charles  Mieg  and  W.  Taylor 
Marshall  for  four  year  terms  on  the 
Executive  Board. 

A  report  of  finances  to  date  was  read 
and  a  complete  report  to  the  close  of 
our  fiscal  year  on  April  30th  will  be 
published  in  the  June-July  issue. 

An  outline  of  accomplishments  for  the 
year,  which  reported  the  largest  attend¬ 
ance  ever  of  the  general  public,  schools 
and  scouts  and  numerous  lectures  given 
by  the  staff  to  groups  outside  of  the 
garden. 

On  the  following  evening  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  met  as  provided  in  our  by¬ 
laws  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year: 

Chairman  of  the  Board  —  John  H. 

Eversole 

President  —  W.  Taylor  Marshall. 

Vice  President  —  Mrs.  Lou  Ella 

Archer 

Secretary  —  Mrs.  Angela  Bool. 

Treasurer  —  T.  A.  Goodnight 

Attorney  —  Wm.  Eliot. 

Mr.  Charles  Mieg  was  installed  as  our 
new  Board  Member  and  proved  to  be 
most  active  from  the  start.  During  a 
discussion  of  the  plasn  to  erect  a  Ware¬ 
house  and  Car  Port  this  summer  it  was 
disclosed  that  available  money  would 
care  for  only  a  quonset  hut  type  build¬ 
ing  and  that  $1500  additional  would 
be  needed  to  build  of  concrete  block 
and  make  the  warehouse  resemble  all 
the  other  buildings  in  the  garden  which 
are  modified  Indian  in  styling. 

Mr.  Mieg  wanted  to  donate  $500  for 
the  purpose  and  asked  that  other  Board 
Members  subscribe  to  the  fund  but  this 
motion  was  overruled  because  we  have 
an  understanding  that  fund  raising  is 
not  permitted  at  Board  meetings. 


We  plan  a  warehouse  in  which  we 
can  store  records,  surplus  stock,  tools, 
folding  chairs  and  the  numerous  odds 
and  ends  which  now  make  the  four 
small  closets  replicas  of  the  well  known 
closet  of  Fibber  McGee. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee,  at  the  time  of  the  construction 
of  the  Administration  Building,  to  erect 
such  a  store  room  as  soon  as  funds 
were  available  and  meanwhile  they  re¬ 
tained  a  small  storage  shed  erected  by 
the  builders  during  construction. 

This  small  storage  shed  is  still  in  use 
and  is  a  definite  eyesore  in  our  other¬ 
wise  beautiful  garden.  It  is  not  rain¬ 
proof,  therefore  only  items  imprevious 
to  the  weather  can  be  stored  in  it  and 
it  is  much  too  small  for  our  require¬ 
ments. 

Plans  call  for  a  metal  quonset  type 
building  on  the  funds  available  but  a 
concrete  block  structure  would  be  more 
sightly  and  permanent  and  would  cost 
an  additional  $1500.  If  that  amount 
can  be  obtained  by  June  1st  we  will 
erect  a  building  in  keeping  with  our 
other  structures. 

Attached  to  the  Storage  Building  we 
p]an  a  car  port  to  protect  the  Garden’s 
new  car  from  weather. 

On  May  24th  an  expedition  will  leave 
the  Garden  on  a  collecting  trip  to  se¬ 
cure  a  number  of  species  of  plans  from 
Mexico  which  are  not  in  our  collection 
now.  Dr.  McCleary  will  head  this  ex¬ 
pedition  which  is  financed  by  our  new 
Board  Member  Charlie  Mieg. 

As  Dr.  McCleary  will  have  summer 
classes  at  Arizona  State  University  this 
summer  and  therefore  cannot  be  here 
as  he  was  last  summer  we  will  have  a 
new  staff  member,  Mr.  Arthur  Douglas, 
for  that  period  and  if  the  connection 
proves  mutually  satisfacotry,  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las  may  later  join  our  permanent  staff. 

Four  years  ago  we  had  an  applica¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Douglas  and  after  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  we  wrote  him  at 
Victoria  College,  Island  of  Jersey  where 
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he  was  teaching,  advising  him  of  our 
acceptance  of  his  application. 

We  had  consumed  so  much  time  in 
our  very  thorough  investigations  that 
Mr.  Douglas  had  accepted  an  offer  from 
a  College  in  South  Africa  before  our 
letter  reached  him. 

The  South  African  position  did  not 
pan  out  and  for  the  past  year  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las  has  been  teaching  at  St.  Marks 


School  of  Texas  in  Dallas. 

We  hope  to  include  an  article  by  him 
on  his  impressions  of  the  Cactus  coun¬ 
try  in  this  issue  or  in  the  June-July 
issue. 

In  our  June-July  issue  also  we  want 
to  introduce  you  to  our  new  Board 
Member  Charlie  Mieg  who  has  been  a 
very  good  friend  and  supported  of  the 
Garden  for  the  past  five  years. 


ECHINOCEREUS  PENTALOPHUS  (D.C.)  Rumpler 

Lady  Finger  or  Devil  Finger  Cactus 


Our  color  plate  illustrates  one  of  the 
hedgehog  cactuses  which  is  found  in 
Texas  and  norethern  Mexico.  The  com¬ 
mon  names  “Lady  Finger”  or  “Devil’s 
Finger”  refer  to  the  finger-like  stems 
of  the  plant  which  are  procumbent  or 
erect  and  form  large  clumps  of  stems. 

The  plant  is  very  variable  both  in  the 
number  of  its  ribs  (4  to  6),  and  in  the 
number  and  length  of  its  spines  which 
may  be  very  short  and  few  as  in  our 
illustration  or  more  numerous  (2  to  6) 


arid  longer  if  in  open  sun. 

Our  picture  is  quite  true  to  the  color 
of  both  stem  and  flower  but  the  deep 
green  stigma  lobes  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  genus  Echinocereus  are 
not  visible. 

The  plant  pictured  was  grown  in  the 
Proctor’s  garden  and  this  accounts  for 
the  very  short  spines  which  would  grow 
much  more  numerous  and  longer  in  its 
habitat. 


A  plant  of  Echinocereus  pentalophus  in  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
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Lady  Finger  Hedgehog 


Echinocereus  pentalophus  is  fre¬ 
quently  confused  with  the  very  closely 
related  Echinocereus  blanckii  (syno- 
nom  E.  berlandieri)  but  the  flowers  of  E. 
pentalophus  are  lighter  color  in  then- 
centers  and  the  petals  are  broad  with 
the  margins  ruffled  while  the  flowers 
of  E.  blackii  have  darker  centers  and 
the  petals  are  apiculate  and  the  mar¬ 
gins  entire. 

E.  Pentalophus  is  a  cespitose  plant, 
that  is  it  branches  from  the  base  while 
E.  blackii  branches  by  underground 


stolons. 

Where  it  can  be  grown  outdoors  E. 
pentalophus  is  a  most  satisfactory  plant 
because  it  accepts  any  location  to  flow¬ 
er  profusely  from  early  spring  to  fall 
at  frequent  intervals. 

As  an  indoor  plant  it  should  be  equally 
satisfactory  jf  a  complete  winter  rest  is 
given  by  withholding  waiter  for  about 
two  months. 

We  include  a  photograph  of  a  plant 
of  E.  pentalophus  growing  in  our  gar¬ 
den  just  as  it  grows  in  its  habitat. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


CACTUS  GUIDE.  Ladislaus  Cutak.  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
1956  —  $3.95.  144  pages,  6x9.  16 

pages  of  line  drawings. 

This  new  book  is  a  well  written  des¬ 
cription  of  Cactus  species  frequently 
found  in  collections  or  available  to 


collectors  through  the  leading  growers. 
The  descriptions  are  not  technical  but 
should  prove  understandable  to  exper¬ 
ienced  cactists  or  neophytes  alike. 

Complete  directions  for  home  or 
greenhouse  culture  and  soil  and  water 
requirements  are  given  as  well  as  a 
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listing  of  possible  pests  and  diseases 
and  their  control. 

Propogation  from  seeds,  cuttings  and 
offsets  and  the  art  and  purpose  of  graft¬ 
ing  is  well  covered  both  for  the  desert 
and  the  jungle  species. 

Particular  instructions  for  the  care  of 
Orchid  Cactus  species  and  a  lengthy 
list  of  desirable  hybrids  add  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  book  and  the  list  of  Cactus 
Clubs  in  the  United  States  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  countries  is  complete. 

A  very  good  bibliography  of  available 
reference  books  add  considerably  to  the 
value  of  this  work. 

The  illustrations  are  all  line  drawings 
by  Cutak  and  are  effective  in  demon¬ 
strating  his  points. 

It  fill  a  long  felt  want  for  a  com¬ 
plete  culture  and  plant  description  text 


for  indoor  growing  of  cactus  in  the 
United  States. 

The  dust  jacket  has  a  color  photo  of 
the  beaver-tail  cactus  in  flower  and, 
most  unofrtunately,  a  photo  of  Cutak 
eating  the  flesh  of  a  barrel  cactus  which 
he  had  decapitated.  This  picture  will 
incite  hundreds  of  persons  to  try  out  the 
food  possibilities  of  barrel  cactuses  and 
cause  the  loss  of  these  valuable  plants 
which  require  sixty  to  one  hundred 
years  to  mature. 

The  publishers  have  stated  that  this 
picture  will  be  omitted  from  later  print¬ 
ings  of  the  jacket  but  the  first  printing 
will  be  resented  in  California,  Nevada 
and  Arizona  where  cactus  plants  are 
protected  by  law.  We  regret  this  blem¬ 
ish  in  an  otherwise  most  acceptable 
book. 


BEFORE 


Looking  north  from  roof  of  administration  building  in  1948. 
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AFTER 


The  same  area  in  1956. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE 
CACTUS  IN  ITS  HOME 


In  1934,  in  England,  a  fellow  student 
infected  me  with  Cactomania  when  he 
gave  me  three  small  pieces  of  cactus 
with  the  simple  instructions  to  plant 
them  in  sandy  soil  in  the  smallest  pot 
I  could  buy.  Searching  for  further  in¬ 
formation  in  the  Reference  Library  I 
was  supplied  with  a  book  by  Forrest 
Shreve  which  cast  such  a  spell  upon 
me  that  I  knew  I  should  one  day  have 
to  see  “the  Cactus  in  its  Home.” 

In  September  1955  I  arrived  in  New 
York  by  air  from  London  and  started 
a  car  journey  for  Dallas,  Texas  where 
I  was  to  teach  school  —  and  to  see 
Cactus  Country  for  the  first  time. 

I  had  maintained  a  fairly  good  col¬ 
lection  of  cacti  in  England  and  on  the 
little  island  of  Jersey,  so  I  was  familiar 
with  a  large  number  of  species  not  only 


as  small  pot-plants  but  as  large  speci- 
ments  of  flowering  size.  As  we  sped 
along  I  surveyed  every  dry  exposed 
patch  expecting  to  see  somewhere 
sprawling  stems  of  Opuntia  compressa. 
I  saw  none  —  indeed  I  began  to  suspect 
that  Europe  had  a  far  richer  cactus 
flora  than  the  U.S.A.!  (I  had  seen 
naturalized  cacti  in  abundance  in  the 
south  of  Europe). 

The  first  week  in  Dallas  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  be  a  guest  at  a  ranch  near 
Cleburn.  Cactus?  “The  durn  ground 
is  full  of  the  stuff  —  boy  I’m  telling 
yuh,”  said  my  host. 

As  soon  as  we  were  west  of  Fort 
Worth  I  saw  them,  low  sprawling  masses 
of  Prickly  Pear  half  hidden  in  the  grass. 
At  the  ranch  I  had  the  first  opportunity 
of  examining  them  at  close  quarter. 
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Arthur  Douglas  and  Hechtia  texensis  in  the  State  of 

Taumalipensis,  Mexico. 


They  were  of  a  handsome  species  I  had 
not  seen  before.  I  had  no  reference 
books  so  could  not  be  sure  what  they 
were  called.  The  juicy  fruits,  fibrous 
roots,  thickish  pads  and  brown  spines 
suggested  to  me  Opuntia  phaeacantha  — 
especially  as  I  remembered  Britton  and 
Rose’s  phrase  “the  common,  low,  bushy 
Opuntia  with  small  joints,  brown  spines 
and  yellow  flowers  of  the  Southwest.” 
But  as  I  had  heard  Opuntia  phaeacantha 
described  as  the  “common  New  Mexican 
Prickly  Pear”  I  thought  this  was  per¬ 
haps  an  eastern  relative  blessed  with  a 
private  name.  There  proved  to  be  two 
other  cactus  species  on  the  ranch,  both 
Opuntias —  O.  imbricata  or  arborescens 
and  O.  leptocaulis  but  these  were  sin¬ 
gle  isolated  plants  which  seemed  to 
be  artificially  introduced.  The  native 
‘Pear’  did  indeed  abound.  I  saw  no 
other  sorts. 

In  this  part  of  North  Dallas  few 
tracts  of  ground  are  undeveloped,  but 
there  happens  to  be  one  narrow  strip 
along  the  side  of  a  small  creek  which 
is  still  largely  covered  by  its  original 
vegetation  and  this  strip  is  within  two 


hundred  yards  of  the  school.  There,  in 
the  black,  waxy  gumbo  soil  grows 
Opuntia  macrorhiza,  in  places  half- 
hidden  in  thickets  of  Osage  Orange.  It 
was  quite  an  exciting  moment  when  I 
found  these  plants.  Extending  my 
search  further  I  found  that  this  species 
(or  splinter  species  closely  resembling 
it)  is  widespread  and  common  over 
the  north-central  part  of  Texas.  Two 
other  fibrous  rooted  sorts  of  Torti- 
spinae  also  grow  in  the  district  but  as 
I  have  only  seen  them  in  their  grey 
and  shrunken  winter  squalor  I  could 
do  no  more  than  guess  that  one  with 
elongated  joints  is  O.  grandiflora.  I 
had  a  number  of  plants  of  this  group 
in  Jersey,  England  where  they  grew 
and  flowered  well  in  the  open-air 
despite  the  wetness  of  the  winters.  They 
mostly  pressed  flat  to  the  ground  in 
the  winter  and  shrivelled  a  good  deal 
but  never  had  the  dismal  aspect  charac¬ 
teristic  of  plants  in  the  wild.  It  has 
been  interesting  to  see  how  quickly 
these  Tortispinae  plump  out,  lift  them¬ 
selves  up  and  turn  to  a  healthy-looking 
green  with  the  return  of  Spring. 
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Christmas  vacation  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  3  days  tour  west.  Beyond 
Weatherford  there  is  an  abundance  of 
cactuses,  noticeable  even  from  a  car 
traveling  at  sixty  m.p.h.  I  noticed  for 
the  first  time  small  bushes  of  O.  lepto- 
caulis  with  their  red  berries.  A  stop 
for  a  ‘Coke’  near  the  Brazos  River  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  five  minute  exploration  lots 
of  healthy  Echinocereus  reichenbachii 
and  O.  lindheimeri  thriving  under  a 
heavy  coating  of  Coccus  bugs.  Further 
west  the  O.  leptocaulis  became  more 
abundant  and  beyond  Snyder,  O.  im- 
bricata  began  to  appear  in  colonies  on 
the  level  plateau.  At  that  time  of  the 
year  they  had  a  grey  and  dejected  look, 
the  smaller  branches  drooping  dis¬ 
mally.  Many  had  abundant  lemon- 
yellow  fruits.  For  long  stretches  of 
road  no  cacti  were  visible  —  perhaps 
cotton  crops  had  at  sometime  stood  on 
those  areas  —  I  imagine  the  plough  is 
an  effective  cactus  destroyer. 

The  Carlsbad  area  offered  a  most 
thrilling  sight.  In  a  short  scramble  I 
was  able  to  enjoy  for  the  first  time 
seeing  wild  plants  of  Echinocactus 
horizonthalonius,  Echinocereus  dasya- 


canthus  and  others  of  the  spiny  types — 
E.  conoideus,  stramineus,  etc.,  Cory- 
phantha  nea-mexicana,  Escobaria  tuber¬ 
culosa,  Mammillaria  heyderi,  Opunitas 
engelmannii,  kleinae,  macrocentra  to¬ 
gether  with  many  Yuccas,  Fouquieria 
and  desert  shrubs. 

In  Jersey  my  plants  grew  either  in 
the  open  all  the  year  round  or  were 
afforded  the  protection  of  simple  glass 
frames  in  winter.  They  were  planted 
directly  in  the  ground,  despite  the  damp 
climate  and  in  some  cases,  positively 
wet  soil  in  winter.  It  has  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise  therefore  to  find 
that  so  many  globular  cacti  not  only 
thrive  on  arid,  sun-gfilled  sites  but  are 
found  in  greatest  abundance  and  variety 
on  rocky  outcrops,  where  as  adjacent 
ground  which  would  appear  more  hos¬ 
pitable  bears  few  small  cacti.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  shrivelled  stage  of  many 
plants  would  shock  most  European 
amateurs.  Some  plants  in  the  Guada¬ 
lupe  Mts.  seemed  to  have  flowered 
annually  but  not  grown  for  several 
years.  They  reminded  me  of  the  “fos¬ 
silized  imports”  one  sees  in  English 
collections  which  live  for  years  — -  al- 


A  tall  growing  prickly  pear  on  a  Mexican  hillside  is  inspected 

by  Arthur  Douglas. 
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most  indefinitely  —  in  their  small  pots 
of  gritty  soil,  sometimes  flower,  but 
never  grow.  I  could  not  help  noticing, 
too,  that  the  wild  cactus  has  as  many  — 
or  more  —  pests  and  diseases  than  its 
European  counterpart  would  have  in 
a  rather  neglected  collection.  Yet  ev¬ 
erywhere  the  cactus  is  overcoming 
drought  and  enemies  of  all  kinds  ex¬ 
cept  man. 

There  will  always  be  nature  lovers 


DR.  FRANZ 

From  his  native  Austria  comes  Prof. 
Dr.  Franz  Buxbaum  enroute  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley  on  a 
Fulbright  Research  Fellowship. 

For  a  number  of  years  your  editor 
and  Dr.  Buxbaum  have  corresponded 
in  friendly  arguments  over  taxonomic 
questions  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for 
us  to  show  Dr.  Buxbaum  the  plants  on 
which  our  side  of  the  argument  was 
based. 

In  a  number  of  instances  we  have 
found  that  the  good  Doctor  based  con¬ 
clusions  on  plants  that  were  misnamed 
in  the  European  collections. 

As  a  classic  example  in  his  book  Mor¬ 
phology  of  the  Cactus  Flowers,  page  144, 
figure  291,  he  shows  a  line  drawing  of 
a  flower  which  is  captioned  “Closed 
flower  of  Toumeya  papyracantha”  but 
the  drawing  illustrates  a  flower  entirely 
foreign  to  that  species. 

During  his  visit  we  were  fortunate 


who  enjoy  the  desert  as  much  as  I  have 
in  my  short  acquaintance  with  it,  and 
who  seek  to  woo  its  secrets.  I  hope 
a  large  number  of  Americans  will  real¬ 
ize  that  the  richness  of  their  inheritance 
does  not  lie  only  in  oil  wells,  pasture- 
lands  and  Cadillacs  and  that  there  will 
always  be  enough  of  America  to  leave 
a  home  for  the  Cactus  and  the  Cactus 
in  its  Home. 

— Arthur  Douglas. 


BUXBAUM 

in  having  many  flowers  on  plants  of 
Toumeya  papyracantha  and  Dr.  Bux¬ 
baum  now  realizes  that  his  conclusions 
were  based  on  a  flower  from  some  oth¬ 
er  plant  entirely  and  must  be  revised. 

We  have  many  other  species  in  flower 
which  have  not  flowered  in  Europe 
and  we  feel  sure  that  many  other  in¬ 
stances  of  misidentification  will  come 
to  light. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  18th, 
Dr.  Buxbaum  lectured  to  a  very  inter¬ 
ested  audience  of  about  25  students  on 
the  basis  of  his  phytogenetic  research. 

From  here  Dr.  Buxbaum  will  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  Berkeley  and  he  will  visit  Los 
Angeles  at  a  later  date. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  enter¬ 
tain  him  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
and  we  feel  that  a  new  and  more  cor¬ 
dial  relationship  with  European  scien¬ 
tists  will  result  from  that  visit. 
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Appreciation  of  Desert  Plants* 

PART  6 


CHAPTER  VII 

CULTURE  OF  XEROPHYTES 

The  larger  Xerophytes  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Deserts  are  the  Palo  Verde,  Iron- 
wood  and  Mesquite  trees  and  the  Creo¬ 
sote  Bush.  All  of  these  have  in  com¬ 
mon  the  deep  tap  root  which  will  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  water  table  and  a  supple¬ 
mental  surface  root  system  to  absorb 
the  occasional  rains. 

Because  of  the  deep  tap  root  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  move  the  plants 
even  when  young  as  a  young  mesquite, 
for  example,  with  a  4  inch  height  will 
have  its  tap  root  down  12  to  16  inches. 
We  therefore  grow  such  plants  from 
seed  planted  exactly  where  we  wish  to 
grow  them. 

Plants  which  must  be  grown  exactly 
where  wanted  include: 

All  species  of  native  mesquites  (Pro- 
sopis  sps.) 

All  species  of  native  palo  verdes  (Cerci- 
dium  sps.) 

The  crucifixion  thorns  (Holocantha  em- 
oryi  and  Koberlinia  spinosa) 

Creosote  Bush  (Larrea  tridentata) 
Smoke  Tree  (Dalea  spinosa). 

For  these  and  other  deep  rooted 
species  prepare  the  soil  for  a  depth 
of  about  18  inches  in  the  selected  loca¬ 
tion,  allowing  room  for  the  eventual  size 
of  the  grown  plant.  Place  3  seeds  about 
xk  inch  apart  in  the  center  and  water 
daily  until  seeds  germinate  and  seed¬ 
lings  are  about  4  inches  high,  then  water 
twice  a  week  and  when  plants  are  about 
1  foot  high  weed  out  the  weakest  leav¬ 
ing  only  one  strongest  seedling. 

Seeds  of  the  first  three  genera  should 
be  filed  through  the  hard  testa  with  a 
nail  file  before  planting. 

It  is  possible  to  move  small  seedlings 
of  some  Acacias,  Mimosas,  the  fairy 
duster  (Calliandra  eriophyla),  the  in¬ 
cense  plant  (Encelia  farinosa),  the  mal¬ 


lows  (Sphaeralcea  sps.)  and  other  des¬ 
ert  shrubs  but  they  must  be  moved  in 
warm  weather  and  watered  frequently 
until  reestablished.  They  do  equally 
well  if  grown  from  seed. 

CULTURE  OF  MESOPHYTES 

The  mesophytes  are  not  materially 
different  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
regions  of  greater  rainfall  and  if  moved 
into  our  gardens  will  require  much 
more  water  than  do  the  desert  plants. 

Some  can  be  grown  from  cuttings 
which  should  be  made  from  year  old 
wood  and  the  cuttings  placed  in  a  jar 
of  water  until  roots  are  formed  then 
they  can  be  planted  out  but  must  be 
kept  quite  moist. 

The  “desert  willow”  (Chilopsis  linear¬ 
is),  the  golden  trumpet  tree  (Tecoma 
stans  var.  angustata)  and  the  various 
Oleanders  can  be  so  propagated. 

Most  of  the  other  trees  can  be  grown 
from  seed  or  purchased  in  gallon  or 
5  gallon  cans  from  nurseries  and  trans¬ 
planted  into  our  gardens. 

One  or  more  plants  of  the  Arizona 
cypress  (Cupressus  arizonica)  add  to 
a  garden  the  continuous  green  of  the 
coniferous  tree  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  strictly  desert  plants  yet  the  cypress 
does  occur  in  some  higher  desert  areas. 

In  areas  of  the  city  suburbs  where 
rabbits  and  rodents  are  plentiful,  as  is 
true  in  our  garden,  it  is  advisable  to 
enclose  all  small  seedings  in  a  circle 
of  24  inch  chicken  wire  of  1  inch  mesh. 

Place  a  stake  in  the  ground  on  two 
sides  of  the  plant  and  have  the  wire 
circle  just  large  enough  to  go  outside 
of  the  stakes  so  that  the  animals  cannot 
move  the  wire. 

If  the  entire  area  can  be  fenced 
with  1  inch  mesh  wire  staked  at  ground 
level  this  type  of  protection  is  more 
efficient  and  more  sightly. 
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BOOKS  FOR  PLANT  GROWERS 


Arizona  Cactuses  Marshall  paper  binding 


cloth  binding 

All  62  species  of  cactuses  native  to  Arizona  described  and  illustrated. 

Succulent  Plants  Marshall  ™  . 

Including  20  Viewmaster  Reels  to  Illustrate  the  Text 

The  Giant  Cactus  Forest  and  Its  World  Howes 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Southwestern  Desert  Benson  &  Darrow 

Glossary  of  Succulent  Plant  Terms  Marshall  &  Woods 


Cactaceae,  Marshall  &  Bock 

What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat,  Reg  Manning 

Cacti  for  the  Amateur  Haselton 
Succulents  for  the  Amateur  Brown  et  al 
Animals  of  the  Southwestern  Desert  Olin 
Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Deserts  Dodge 
»  »  ”  ”  Mesas  Patraw 

>»  »  »  ”  Mountains  Arnberger 


Cactus  Guide  —  Cutak 


1.10 

1.85 

10.00 

7.75 

8.75 
4.15 

8.75 

2.40 

3.85 
3.85 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
4.10 


PACKAGED  CACTUS  PLANTS 


Attractive  packages  with  cut 

cello - 

phane  packing 

No.  5 

5  plants 

1.55 

No.  10 

10  plants 

2.65 

No.  10W 

10  white  spined  plants, 

collectors  items 

3.90 

No.  15 

15  plants 

3.80 

No.  16 

16  larger  plants 

5.80 

No.  24 

24  large  plants,  many  of 

flowering  size 

9.00 

PRICKLY  PEAR  PRODUCTS 

Prickly  Pear  Delight 

A  Turkish  delight  type  of  confect- 
tion  made  from  prickly  pear  cactus 
fruits,  provocative  flavor. 
y2  pound  box  1* 

1  pound  box 

Prickly  Pear  Jelly 

4-12  oz.  glasses  in  shipping  carton. 
A  clear  red  jelly  of  exceptional 
flavor.  3. 


KACHINAS 

These  dolls  are  made  of  drift  wood, 
always  cottonwood  root  which  has  been 
water-logged  and  sun  dried.  They  are 
carved  by  hand  and  hand  colored  with 
tempera  paints  and  are  each  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  Hopi  Indian  Gods  and 
made  by  a  Hopi-Abbott  Sakiestewa.  We 
have  many  different  Kachinas  in  each 


price  range. 

3  inches  high  1.15 

4  inches  high  1.65 

5  inches  high  2.20 

6  inches  high  3.30 


SETS  OF  COLOR  SLIDES  OF  GARDEN 

No.  514 — 8  slides  including  views  of 
main  building,  beds  and  plants. 

No.  515 — 8  slides  taken  in  garden. 

Each  set  $2.00  postpaid 

All  quoted  prices  are  postpaid  in 
United  States. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our  financial  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  April  30th,  1956,  is  printed 
below  for  your  information. 

Including  capital  investments  we 
spent  $391.72  more  than  we  received 
during  the  year,  drawing  from  accumu¬ 
lated  reserves. 

We  start  the  year  of  1956-57  with 
$251.42  less  actual  cash  than  we  had  at 
the  start  of  the  previous  year  and  we 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  about 
$4000  in  capital  investments  this  year. 
Of  this  $1500  is  for  materials  only  for  a 
fence  that  must  be  erected  along  our 
west  line  and  $2500  minimum  for  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  store  room  and  carport 
we  must  build. 

The  labor  of  construction  of  both 
the  fence  and  store  room  will  have  to 
be  done  entirety  by  our  staff  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  remain  within  our  estimates  and 
even  then  we  will  be  spending  $1000 
more  for  capital  improvements  than  we 
did  last  year. 

We  are  in  immediate  need  of  at  least 
$1500  additional  to  enable  us  to  do  any 
of  the  work  successfully  and  this  can 
only  come  from  some  friend  who  can 
afford  it  and  has  the  interest  of  the 
Garden  as  a  civic  project  in  mind. 

We  again  repeat  that  contributions  to 
the  Garden  are  deductible  for  income 
tax  purposes. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Friedrichs 
we  have  just  received  a  $100  contribu¬ 
tion  to  use  in  the  purchase  of  5  trash 
containers  and  2  ash  trays  for  the  ter¬ 
race  and  the  grounds  and  these  are 
badly  needed  and  we  are  very  thank¬ 
ful. 

Mrs.  Helen  Phillips  presented  us  with 
additional  volumes  of  back  files  of  Cac¬ 
tus  and  Succulent  Journal  and  addi¬ 
tional  money  to  have  them  bound. 

Mr.  Charles  Mieg  gave  us  $500  for 
the  particular  purpose  of  sending  a 
collecting  mission  into  Mexico  to  locate 
many  new  species  of  cactus  and  other 


desert  plants  described  in  the  last  15 
years  but  not  in  our  collection. 

The  expedition  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  James  McCleary,  and  made  on 
his  own  time,  will  include  Manuel  Diaz 
and  Charlie  Mieg  who  will  also  supply 
the  transportation  and  will  leave  for 
Mexico  on  May  25th  and  be  gone  about 
18  days. 

We  will  tell  you  the  results  of  this 
trip  in  our  next  issue. 

Our  membership  is  at  its  greatest 
figure  but  is  still  much  too  low  and,  as 
you  can  see  in  our  financial  report,  it 
does  not  produce  enough  income  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  than  one-half  of  the  salary 
of  one  man. 

In  the  1955-56  year  we  issued  8978 
camera  permits  and  as  many  photogra¬ 
phers  bring  two  or  more  cameras  we 
know  that  at  least  9500  cameras  were 
used  in  the  garden. 

Attendance  for  the  year  exceeded 
past  years  by  a  substantial  figure  with 
an  estimated  150,000  visitors. 

More  school  and  college  classes  visit¬ 
ed  the  garden  than  in  previous  years 
and  Scout  troops  of  both  boys  and  girls 
were  frequent  visitors.  One  group  of 
65  Girl  Scout  leaders  camped  in  the 
grounds  overnight  and  received  instruc¬ 
tion  on  plant  lore  in  the  morning. 

All  of  this  increased  activity  has 
meant  more  men  for  guard  duty  and 
instruction.  We  had  4  full  time  men 
and  2  part  time  men  for  the  year  but 
our  income  was  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  1954-55  season. 

After  that  exhausting  year  your  edi¬ 
tor  and  director  plans  to  spend  at  least 
two  months  in  the  mountains  of  north¬ 
ern  Arizona  this  summer.  His  first 
vacation  in  ten  years. 

While  there  we  hope  to  complete  re¬ 
vision  of  the  text  and  illustrations  for 
our  booklet  on  Desert  Plants,  some 
chapters  of  which  we  have  published 
in  the  Bulletin. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  1955-56 

From  May  1st,  1955,  to  April  30th,  1956 


INCOME 

Profit  on  Sales  (gross)  . $  5,867.44 

Contributions  .  929.00 

Membership  Fees  .  1,802.50 

From  Webster  Trust  Fund  ....  11,529.47 
From  Reserve  .  391.72 


EXPENDITURES 


General  Expense  . $  3,040.24 

Insurance  .  713.09 

Utilities  .  752.81 

Auto  operation  (3  months)  ....  45.29 

Show  Expenses  .  191.16 

Equipment  purchased: 

Ford  car  .  1,964.88 

Concession  Tent  .  97.38 

Glass  House  . 383.95 

Enlarging  Lath  House  .  634.63 


20,520.43  20,520.43 

ASSETS  &  LIABILITIES  5-1-56 


Cash  in  Valley  Nat.  Bank  . $  7,040.62 

Cash  in  1st  Federal  S  &  L  ....  100.00 

Cash  on  Hand  .  20.00 

Merchandise  inventory  .  1,477.04 

Accounts  receivable .  28.68 

Value  of  buildings  .  46,550.00 

Value  of  equipment  .  8,244.64 


Special  Travel  Fund  . $  500.00 

Reserve  for  Income  Tax 

withheld  .  71.42 

Net  worth  .  62,889.56 


63,460.98  63,460.98 


THE  BARREL  CACTUS 

AS  A  SOURCE  OF  WATER 


The  amazing  phenomenon  of  an 
author  who  strives  to  make  his  state¬ 
ments  factual  has  reopened  again  the 
question  of  the  exact  value  of  the  water 
content  of  the  barrel  cactus  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  saving  lives  on  the  desert. 

Mr.  Chas.  B.  Beery  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  written  a  book  on  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia  titled  “The  Earth’s  Sharp  Edge” 
and  had  occasion  to  mention  the  use 
of  barrel  cactus  water  in  that  book.  To 
be  sure  of  his  facts  he  wrote  to  the 
Boyce-Thompson  Southwestern  Arbor¬ 
etum  asking  for  information  on  au¬ 
thentic  cases  where  lives  have  been 
saved  by  the  use  of  the  juice  of  the 
barrel  cactus. 

Mr.  Benson  of  the  Boyce-Thompson 
referred  Mr.  Beery  to  us  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  we  advised  him  that  we 
had  made  an  effort  to  check  on  stories 


in  newspapers  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
and  had  never  found  a  case  in  which 
the  juice  had  been  used  to  save  a  life 
and  we  further  stated  that  its  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  was  question¬ 
able  and,  we  thought,  improbable. 

Our  experiments  have  shown  us  that 
in  winter,  or  in  the  rainy  season  in 
portions  of  Mexico,  the  various  barrel 
cactuses  had  a  high  water  content 
which  could  be  extracted  by  experts 
and  was  palatable  and  not  too  un¬ 
pleasant.  However,  during  the  hot 
summer,  the  barrel  cactus,  and  all  other 
cactus  species,  become  dehydrated  and 
the  little  liquid  then  obtainable  is  thick, 
even  mucilaginous,  acrid  and  unpalat¬ 
able  and  of  doubtful  value  to  relieve 
thirst. 

We  have  found  also  that  the  heavy 
Please  Turn  to  Page  66 
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WISLIZENIUS  BARREL  CACTUS 


In  the  August-September  1955  issue  of 
our  Bulletin  we  had  a  color  plate  of  a 
field  of  Wislizenius  Barrel  Cactuses  in 
bloom  which  showed  a  considerable  var¬ 
iation  in  the  flower  color  on  adjoining 
plants  in  the  field. 

This  month  we  show  a  close-up  of 
the  yellow  flowers  of  that  species.  We 
use  it  at  this  time  because  it  will  be  in 
flower  at  about  the  time  this  issue, 
June-July,  will  be  in  the  mail  or  some¬ 
what  later. 

The  usual  flowering  period  of  Wis 
lizenius  Barrel  Cactus  is  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust  but  occasionally  flowers  are  seen 
earlier  or  later  than  those  months  in 
seme  areas  of  its  very  extensive  range. 

It  is  the  common  barrel  cactus  of 
west  Texas  and  New  Mexico  and  its 
range  extends  south  into  the  States  of 
Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  Sin¬ 


aloa  in  Mexico  and  in  a  few  locations  in 
Baja  California. 

In  Arizona  it  meets  the  eastern  range 
of  Ferocactus  acanthodes  in  the  central 
and  southern  Counties  and  here,  as  well 
as  in  most  of  its  range,  it  is  a  globe- 
shaped  plant  but  in  Sonora  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  columnar  cylindrical. 

The  flowers  are  large  and  very  showy 
in  shades  ranging  from  clear  yellow  to 
deep  red  and  they  frequently  form  a 
complete  circle  at  the  apex  of  the  plant. 

One  of  the  central  spines  is  hooked 
and  frequently  flat  and  ribbon-like 
whereas  the  California  barrel  (F.  acan¬ 
thodes)  has  flattened  spines  with,  at 
the  most,  curved  tips  but  not  hooked. 

Wislizenius  Barrel  Cactus  is  a  prime 
favorite  with  photographers  but  be¬ 
cause  of  its  late  flowering  is  not  often 
caught  at  its  best  by  them. 
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spine  armament  of  the  barrel  cactus 
defies  penetration  by  axe  or  machete 
in  amateur  hands  and  a  long,  slim  knife 
blade  to  insert  between  the  spines  is  the 
best  method  of  reaching  the  inner  pulp 
of  the  barrel. 

For  these  reasons  a  tenderfoot  who 
placed  dependence  on  the  barrel  cactus 
(or  any  other  cactus)  for  a  water  sup¬ 
ply  in  summer  would  be  very  likely  to 
perish  of  thirst.  Therefore  statements 
of  the  water  supplying  ability  of  cactus 
could  prove  dangerous. 

Again,  each  time  that  a  story  about 
water  in  the  barrels  is  published  many 
plants  that  require  60  or  more  years  to 
mature  are  destroyed  by  the  curious  in 
trying  to  get  water  from  the  plants. 

This  results  in  the  loss  of  roadside 
plants  that  are  protected  by  law  in  many 
States  because  the  visitors  to  any  desert 
region  go  there  to  see  the  remarkable 
vegetation. 

Mr.  Beery  in  his  own  words  was 
“caused  considerable  consternation”  by 
our  letter  but  he  has  made  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  confirm  or  deny  the  fact  of 


lives  saved  by  the  use  of  water  from 
barrels.  His  results  in  part  were  re¬ 
ported  to  us  dated  May  11th  from 
which  we  quote: — 

“I  am  certain  you  will  be  interested 
in  excerpts  from  answers  to  my  letters. 

“Mr.  Randall  Henderson,  editor  of  the 
DESERT  MAGAZINE,  Palm  Desert, 
California,  writes  as  follows: 

“It  appears  that  the  truth  about  the 
Bisnaga  as  a  source  of  water  for  the 
parched  desert  traveler  lies  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes  mentioned 
in  your  letter. 

“I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in 
which  a  life  was  saved  by  the  juice  of 
the  bisnaga.  But  it  is  conceivable  to 
me  that  it  might  happen  for  while  the 
juice  is  bitter  it  is  of  high  water  con¬ 
tent  and  out  of  my  own  expeirence  in 
sampling  it  on  several  occasions  I  did 
not  find  that  it  aggravated  my  thirst. 

“The  most  serious  obstacle  in  obtain¬ 
ing  relief  from  that  source  is  in  getting 
at  the  pulp  which  carries  the  water.  *  * 
A  man  dehydrated  to  the  point  of  ex¬ 
haustion  and  nothing  but  a  small  pocket 
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knife,  might  die  beside  a  bisnaga  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
through  the  mass  of  wiry  thorns  to  the 
pulp  inside.  With  proper  tools  it  is  a 
simple  matter.” 

Mr.  Henderson  has  referred  me  to 
the  June,  1950  issue  of  his  magazine 
for  his  experience  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  George  Crossette,  Research  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  has 
referred  me  to  the  following  issues  of 
the  magazine: 

May,  1953  —  p.  621. 

April,  1937  —  pp.  520,  524. 

January,  1924  —  p.  39. 

August,  1910  —  pp.  712,  714. 

He  quotes  the  following  information 
from  the  1910  article: 

He  quotes  from  the  1910  article  and 
we  summarize: 

The  juice  from  plants  is  frequently 
used  when  water  fails  and  the  barrel 
cactus  contains  a  fair  substitute  for  good 
water  that  is  not  unpleasant  and  usually 
cooler  than  air  temperature. 

A  skilled*  operator  can  obtain  this 
liquid  in  5-10  minutes. 


Many  look  with  disfavor  on  this  liquid 
but  it  has  been  used  by  members  of 
expeditions  from  the  Desert  Labora- 
toryd). 

“Another  complete  account  is  given 
in  the  article,  ‘Desert  Plants  as  a 
Source  of  Drinking  Water,’  pp.  499-505, 
in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1903, 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1904.” 

For  additional  information  I  wrote 
to  five  friends  who  live  in  the  interior 
of  Baja  California,  where  mail  delivery 
is  slow  and  uncertain. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  from  two  of 
these  men.  One  has  answered  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  customary  information  about 
preparing  drink  from  the  visnaga,  but 
has  never  been  forced  to  test  its  efficacy 
under  serious  conditions. 

Another  friend  supplies  this  hearsay 
information: 

“Have  been  getting  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  from  fellows  I  know  who 
have  been  in  the  Baja  California  desert, 
and  they  all  tell  me  that  the  juice  of 
the  visnaga,  or  barrel  cactus,  can  be 
used  for  drinking.  They  said  the  flavor 
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is  not  bad  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  harm¬ 
ful.  A  man,  who  has  hunted  moun¬ 
tain  sheep  a  lot  on  the  San  Felipe  des¬ 
ert,  says  that  to  obtain  the  juice  of  the 
cactus,  a  hole  must  be  made  at  the 
base  of  the  plant  before  sun-up  and  a 
fire  must  be  built  around  it,  close 
enough  so  it  will  get  hot  without  burn¬ 
ing.  (2)  The  juice  may  be  used  in  place 
of  drinking  water  for  any  length  of 
time  desired.” 

Probably  the  most  enlightening — and 
satisfying  —  answer  was  received  from 
the  wife  of  Kenneth  Brown,  whose  ad¬ 
dress  is  El  Marmol,  via  Ensenada,  Baja 
California.  I  quote  as  follows: 

“Your  letter  asking  for  confirmation 
as  to  the  value  of  the  visnaga  supply¬ 
ing  liquid  to  quench  thirst,  has  just  ar¬ 
rived. 

“Ken  asked  me  to  answer  your  letter 
as  he  is  busy  at  this  time  with  pay 
roll,  etc.  Many  of  our  natives  here  at 
El  Marmol  have  used  the  visnaga  as 
a  life  saver  from  thirst.  Ken  wants 
me  to  tell  you  he  has  used  it  many 
times.  In  1909  while  at  Punta  Prieta, 
he  and  Dick  Dagget  (now  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  Bay)  took  tourists  over  to  the 
gulf.  They  were  on  mules  and  after 
the  fourth  day,  they  found  themselves 
without  water.  So  they  used  the  vis¬ 
naga  and  also  chopped  up  a  plant 
called  “siempe-vida”  which  when  chop¬ 
ped  produces  a  liquid.  The  juice  from 
these  two  desert  plants  was  all  they  had 
to  drink  for  four  days.  The  mules  were 
also  kept  alive  with  it.  One  mule  died, 
however. 

“I  hope  this  information  will  help 
you.  Ken  says,  ‘Go  ahead!,  he  can  give 
you  plenty  of  evidence  as  to  the  life 
saving  qualities  of  the  visnaga’.” 

(Signed)  Josephine  Brown.” 

The  article  mentioned  in  Mr.  Cros- 
sete’s  letter,  last  paragraph,  is  written 
by  the  eminent  botanist  Frederick  V. 
Coville  and  a  portion  of  the  article  is 
pertinant  here  and  we  quote: 

“Under  certain  conditions  this  de¬ 
pendence  of  desert  animals  upon  plants 
for  their  water  is  extended  even  to  the 
human  race.  The  rainfall  of  the  desert 


of  Sonora  is  so  small  and  so  irregularly 
timed  that  periods  of  prolonged  drouth 
occur,  during  which  many  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  sources  of  water  supply,  always 
few  and  far  between,  fail  utterly.  To 
two  of  the  native  tribes,  the  Seris  and 
Papagos,  such  a  condition  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  serious,  for  they  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  the  water  stored  in  cactuses. 

Some  of  the  largest  cactuses,  such  as 
the  saguaro,  or  giant  cactus  (Cereus  gi- 
ganteus),  the  pitahaya  (Cereus  thur- 
beri),  and  the  sina  (Pilocereus  schottii), 
are  not  available  as  a  source  of  drink¬ 
ing  water,  for  their  juice  is  bitter  and 
nauseating.  But  the  juice  of  certain 
species  of  the  genus  Echinocactus,  not¬ 
ably  E.  emoryi  and  E.  wislizeni,  is  sweet 
and  palatable.  These  cactuses,  the 
Mexican  name  of  which  is  bisnaga,  are 
known  by  all  natives  of  the  desert  re¬ 
gion  as  a  potential  source  of  drinking 
water.  In  February,  1903,  the  writer, 
in  company  with  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal, 
while  seeking  a  location  for  a  desert 
botanical  laboratory  for  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  found  an  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  extraction  of  water  from  a 
bisnaga  according  to  the  primitive  pro¬ 
cess  and  by  one  of  the  aborigines  them¬ 
selves.  The  locality  was  in  the  State 
of  Sonora,  Mexico,  at  a  point  about  12 
kilometers  (8  miles)  west  of  the  rail¬ 
road  station  of  Torres.  Upon  request 
a  Papago  Indian,  the  guide  of  the  party, 
exhibited  the  operation.  The  cactus 
used  was  a  specimen  of  bisnaga  (Echi¬ 
nocactus  emoryi)  with  which  the  re¬ 
gion  abounds. 

The  plant  selected  was  about  1  meter 
(31/2  feet),  high  and  0.5  meter  (20 
inches)  in  diameter.  Its  top  was  first 
sliced  off,  exposing  the  white  interior 
(pi.  1).  It  was  evident  that  this  was 
saturated  with  water,  but  the  structure 
of  the  tissue  was  such  that  the  water 
did  not  exude  of  its  own  accord.  The 
Indian  cut  a  stake  of  palo  verde  (Par- 
kinsonia  microphylla)  about  7.5  centi¬ 
meters  (3  inches)  in  diameter  at  the 
larger  and  blunt  end,  and  with  this 
proceeded  to  mash  the  white  flesh  of 
the  cactus  into  a  pulp.  As  the  churn- 
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Ferocactus  acanthodes  (Lem.)  B.  &  R. 
R.  C.  Proctor  photo 


ing  progressed  a  bowl  was  formed  in 
the  top  of  the  cactus,  and  when  a  suit¬ 
able  quantity  of  pulp  had  accumulated 
in  it  the  Indian,  taking  this  up  handful 
by  handful,  squeezed  out  the  water  into 
the  bowl,  throwing  the  rejected  pulp 
upon  the  ground. 

From  the  upper  20  centimeters  (about 
8  inches)  of  the  cactus  about  3  liters  (3 
quarts)  of  water  was  obtained.  Its 
flavor  may  be  described  as  very  slightly 
salty  and  somewhat  herbaceous.  Any 
really  thirsty  traveler  would  have  drunk 
it  without  hesitation,  and  our  Papago, 
although  he  had  had  plenty  of  water 
from  the  supply  we  carried,  drank  the 


cactus  juice  with  evident  pleasure  (pi. 

ll.|) 

A  bisnaga  of  approximately  spherical 
form  furnished  a  more  palatable  water 
than  the  cylindrical  specimens  many 
years  older,  and  care  is  taken  to  use 
for  a  masher  a  wood  which  has  no 
bitter,  resinous,  or  poisonous  qualities. 
No  deleterious  effect  is  caused,  our  In¬ 
dian  stated,  through  drinking  a  quantity 
of  the  water,  unless  one  subjects  him¬ 
self  immediately  afterwards  to  violent 
physical  exercise. o>  The  natives  use 
the  cactus  water,  if  need  be,  for  mixing 
bread,  and  evidently  it  could  be  de¬ 
voted  to  any  camp  use.”'4) 
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Ferocactus  wislizeni  (Eng.)  B.  &  R. 
R.  C.  Proctor  photo 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  Doctors  Mac- 
Dougal  and  Coville  tried  out  the  juice 
of  the  barrel  cactus  on  February  3rd, 
1903,  a  period  immediately  following 
the  winter  rain  period  for  that  area  of 
Sonora  and  the  plants  would  normally 
be  at  their  greatest  stage  of  turgidity 
then. 

In  Mrs.  Brown’s  letter,  note  that  she 
reports  that  in  addition  to  the  liquid 
from  the  barrel  cactus  (visnaga)  the 
liquid  from  the  leaves  of  “a  plant  called 
siempe  vida”  was  used.  This  refer¬ 
ence  is  probably  to  the  plant  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  call  “siempre  vida”  and  applies 
to  many  species  in  the  family  Crassula- 
ceae.  In  central  Baja  California  this 
would  be  a  species  of  Dudleya  with 
terete,  very  juicy  leaves  which  is  quite 
plentiful  in  many  areas.  This  juice 
alone  would  supply  ample  moisture. 

E.  R.  Blakley,  our  junior  botanist, 
tested  one  cup  of  pulp  from  the  upper 
portion  of  a  barrel  cactus  (Ferocactus 
acanthodes)  in  late  February  of  this 
year  and  by  hand  compressed  2/3  of  a 


cup  of  liquid,  greenish  in  color  and  with 
a  slightly  unpleasant  herbacious  odor 
from  it.  Blakley  drank  a  small  amount 
of  the  juice  with  no  noticable  effect 
and  reported  the  flavor  to  somewhat 
resemble  the  celery  juice  offered  by 
health  food  stores. 

He  will  make  a  similar  test  with  a 
similar  barrel  in  late  July  for  compari¬ 
son  and  we  will  report  on  it  in  our 
August-September  issue. 

Dr.  Coville’s  report  of  the  use  of  the 
liquid  from  the  barrel  cactus  in  mixing 
bread  requires  a  little  explanation  as 
the  Papago  Indian  of  1903  did  not  make 
bread  in  the  sense  that  we  use  the 
term.  Instead  they  make  flat  round 
cakes  called  tortillas  of  wheat  flour 
(Tortilla  de  Harina)  or  of  corn  (Tor¬ 
tilla  de  Mais)  prepared  as  for  hominy 
and  then  mashed  on  a  grinding  stone 
(metate) . 

The  flour  or  corn  is  mixed  with  lard 
which  has  been  burned  to  a  brown  color 
in  rendering,  and  is  usually  somewhat 
rancid,  and  water  and  flattened  by  hand 
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Three  Species  of  Ferocactus 


into  thin  cakes  which  they  then  bake 
on  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  metal  over  a 
fire  without  additional  grease. 

A  relatively  small  amount  of  water 
is  used  in  a  tortilla  and  it  would  not 
materially  change  the  flavor  of  the  tor¬ 
tilla. 

Within  the  next  year  we  plan  to  run 
monthly  controlled  tests  on  the  amount 
of  water  available  in  a  barrel  cactus 
from  month  to  month  and  to  make  a 


chemical  check  of  its  constituents. 

Meanwhile  we  can  state  that  no  posi¬ 
tive  proof  has  been  offered,  despite 
diligent  research,  that  anyone  was  ever 
saved  from  death  by  thirst  by  the  liquid 
from  any  cactus  plant. 

We  look  forward  with  great  interest 
to  seeing  Mr.  Beery’s  book  in  view  of 
the  sincere  attempts  he  has  made  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 


*  The  blackface  is  ours.  Ed. 

(1)  See  page  7. 

(2)  This  is  clearly  folklore.  Ed. 

(3)  The  blackface  is  ours.  Ed. 

(4)  See  page  — 


WE  ARE  HAPPY  ABOUT 

This  article: 

DESERT  MAGAZINE,  Palm  Desert, 
California,  in  its  May  1956  issue  has  a 
3  page  article  on  the  Garden  and  its 
Director  with  5  photographs  by  Robert 
Franklin  Ames. 
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of  Arizona 

BOOK  STORE 

P.  O.  BOX  547  TE  M  PE,  ARIZONA 

Price  list  in  effect  at  time  of  mailing:  Subject  to  change  without  notice.  All 
prices  quoted  are  postpaid  in  the  United  States. 

Terms:  Cash  with  order.  No  orders  will  be  sent  C.O.D. 


BOOKS  FOR  PLANT  GROWERS 

Arizona  Cactuses  Marshall  paper  binding 
”  ”  ”  cloth  binding 

All  62  species  of  cactuses  native  to  Arizona  described  and  illustrated. 
Succulent  Plants  Marshall 

Including  20  Viewmaster  Reels  to  Illustrate  the  Text 
The  Giant  Cactus  Forest  and  Its  World  Howes 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Southwestern  Desert  Benson  &  Darrow 
Glossary  of  Succulent  Plant  Terms  Marshall  &  Woods 

Cactaceae,  Marshall  &  Bock 

What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat,  Reg  Manning 

Cacti  for  the  Amateur  Haselton 
Succulents  for  the  Amateur  Brown  et  al 
Animals  of  the  Southwestern  Desert  Olin 
Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Deserts  Dodge 
”  ”  ”  ”  Mesas  Patraw 

”  ”  ”  ”  Mountains  Arnberger 

Cactus  Guide  —  Cutak 


1.10 
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10.00 
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8.75 
4.15 

8.75 

2.40 
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3.85 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
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PACKAGED  CACTUS  PLANTS 


Attractive  packages  with  cut 

cello - 

phane  packing 

No. 

5 

5  plants 

1.55 

No. 

10 

10  plants 

2.65 

No. 

10W 

10  white  spined  plants, 
collectors  items 

3.90 

No. 

15 

15  plants 

3.80 

No. 

16 

16  larger  plants 

5.80 

No. 

24 

24  large  plants,  many  of 
flowering  size 

9.00 

PRICKLY  PEAR  PRODUCTS 

Prickly  Pear  Delight 

A  Turkish  delight  type  of  confeet- 
tion  made  from  prickly  pear  cactus 
fruits,  provocative  flavor. 

V2  pound  box  1-10 

1  pound  box  1-95 

Prickly  Pear  Jelly 

4-12  oz.  glasses  in  shipping  carton. 

A  clear  red  jelly  of  exceptional 
flavor.  3.46 


KACHINAS 

These  dolls  are  made  of  drift  wood, 
always  cottonwood  root  which  has  been 
water-logged  and  sun  dried.  They  are 
carved  by  hand  and  hand  colored  with 
tempera  paints  and  are  each  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  Hopi  Indian  Gods  and 
made  by  a  Hopi-Abbott  Sakiestewa.  We 
have  many  different  Kachinas  in  each 


price  range. 

3  inches  high  1.15 

4  inches  high  1.65 

5  inches  high  2.20 

6  inches  high  3.30 


SETS  OF  COLOR  SLIDES  OF  GARDEN 

No.  514 — 8  slides  including  views  of 
main  building,  beds  and  plants. 

No.  515 — 8  slides  taken  in  garden. 

Each  set  $2.00  postpaid 

All  quoted  prices  are  postpaid  in 
United  States. 
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Our  carport  has  been  built  by  our 
own  staff  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Earle  and  the  materials  for  its  construc¬ 
tion  were  donated  by  a  member  who 
asks  us  not  to  reveal  his  name.  The 
material  cost  about  $250. 

We  will  try  to  have  a  picture  of  it 
ready  for  publication  in  this  Bulletin 
or  at  least  the  next  one. 

This  structure  will  mean  a  large 
saving  in  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  Garden’s  car  because 
without  this  protection  the  intense  sum¬ 
mer  heat  on  the  metal  body  of  our  car 
has  burned  out  the  headliners  and  seat 
covers  on  a  car  each  summer.  It  also 
provides  protection  of  paint  and  ma¬ 
chinery  during  our  frequent  summer 
dust  storms. 

We  have  also  built  the  needed  ware¬ 
house,  a  steel  and  aluminum  structure 
20x20  feet  at  a  cost  of  $1400  partly 
paid  for  by  contributions  but  mostly 
from  current  funds  which  will  leave 
us  with  no  reserve  on  September  1st 
but  just  enough  funds  for  most  econom¬ 
ic  operation  of  the  Garden.  Further 
contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

After  the  publication  of  our  annual 
financial  report  many  members  told 
me  how  nice  it  was  to  have  a  reserve 
of  $7,000  in  bank  and  they  seemed 
to  feel  that  this  would  relieve  us  of  all 
financial  worry. 

The  facts  are  that  our  income  for 
May  is  very  small  and  for  June-July 
and  August  our  income  is  about  $100 
a  month  but  our  overhead  is  highest 
in  those  months,  usually  over  $1500  a 
month.  Our  next  profitable  month  will 
be  October  so  we  have  to  pay  out  for 
ordinary  expenses  $1500  a  month  for  5 
months  or  $7500  with  only  about  $650 
total  income  for  the  5  months  so  that 
we  will  have  about  $200  left  by  Octob¬ 


er  1st  when  business  again  becomes 
profitable. 

Of  this  $200  balance  we  will  need 
some  for  the  plates  we  are  having  made 
for  our  new  book  which  we  hope  to 
have  ready  for  sale  by  October  1st 
or  sooner. 

“Introduction  to  Desert  Plants”  will 
be  its  title  and  it  will  include  all  the 
material  published  serially  in  our  Bul¬ 
letin  under  the  heading  “Appreciation 
of  Desert  Plants”  plus  much  additional 
text.  10  full  page  plates  of  line  draw¬ 
ings  by  Arthur  Douglas  will  be  used  to 
supplement  many  photographs  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  text. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  ready  identification  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  herbs  and  succulent  plants  use¬ 
ful  in  landscaping  a  desert  garden  plus 
instructions  for  growing  them  from 
seeds  or  cuttings  and  general  hints  on 
their  use  in  home  landscaping. 

In  so  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first 
book  to  be  written  on  the  subject  and 
it  should  prove  of  great  interest  to  all 
desert  dwellers  and  to  tourists  visiting 
the  desert  areas. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  get  the  book 
out  for  $1.25  a  copy  and  we  will  offer, 
to  our  members  only,  a  pre-publication 
price  of  $1.00  on  orders  received  by  us 
with  a  remittance  of  $1.00  for  each  book 
desired  if  the  order  reaches  us  before 
Sept.  15th. 

After  publication  the  price  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  all  others  will  be  $1.25  as  we 
now  see  it. 

E.  R.  (Jim)  Blakley  is  leaviing  us  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Botanical  Garden. 

We  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes  in 
his  new  job. 


First  fall  meeting  of  the  Cactomaniacs  Tuesday,  October  2nd,  at  8  P.  M. 

at  the  Garden. 


AUG.-SEPT.,  1956 
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MORE  ABOUT  TOUMEYA  PEEBLESIANA 

FRUIT  DESCRIBED  —  NEW  COLONY  FOUND 


For  many  years  Toumeya  peeblesiana, 
or  as  it  was  then  known  Navajoa  pee¬ 
blesiana,  was  lost  and  no  collections 
were  made  despite  careful  search  of 
the  type  location  near  Holbrook,  Nava¬ 
jo  County,  Arizona. 

About  five  years  ago  one  plant  of  the 
species  was  found  by  Hester  north  of 
Joseph  City  and  about  15  miles  west 
of  the  type  location  but  in  grass  lands 
in  a  valley  while  the  original  location 
was  a  wind  swept,  barren  hilltop. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society  in  El  Paso  in  July 


Our  photograph  shows  the  6  plants  as 
they  are  today,  the  pot  on  the  left  con¬ 
taining  the  richer  soil. 

Mrs.  Cowper  now  reports  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  another  colony  of  the  plants 
near  Cameron,  Coconino  County,  and 
about  one  hundred  miles  north  and  west 
of  the  first  location.  Here  the  plants 
are  much  larger  and  healthier  and  re¬ 
semble  the  one  plant  collected  north 
of  Joseph  City. 

The  plants  recently  collected  by  Mrs. 
Cowper  were  in  fruit,  one  of  which  we 
show  in  our  cover  illustration,  which 


of  1955  its  rediscovery  at  the  type  lo¬ 
cation  was  reported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Denis  Cowper  of  Belen,  New  Mexico. 

At  our  request  the  Cowpers  collected 
6  plants  for  us  at  Holbrook  and  sent 
them  together  with  a  package  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  found.  This  we 
reported  in  our  Bulletin  for  Oct.  1955. 

When  received  we  planted  3  of  them 
in  their  native  soil  and  the  other  3  in 
a  richer  soil  such  as  we  use  for  potting. 
After  a  year  the  plants  in  their  native 
soil  remained  healthy  but  unchanged 
while  those  3  planted  in  richer  soil  be¬ 
came  active  healthy  plants  of  much 
greater  size  and  more  robust  appear¬ 
ance. 


enables  us  to  complete  the  description 
of  the  species. 

The  fruits  were  on  plants  from  Hol¬ 
brook  and  on  some  of  the  plants  from 
the  newly  discovered  colony  also  and 
from  them  Jim  Blakley  drew  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description: 

Fruit  top-shaped,  the  old  perianth 
segments  and  scales  forming  a  cap. 
Fruit  8-10  mm.  long  and  8  mm.  wide, 
smooth,  with  occasionally  1  scale  2  mm. 
below  the  rim  of  the  cap,  green  becom¬ 
ing  reddish-purple  when  ripe.  Fruit 
splits  from  cap  to  base  on  one  side, 
while  the  cap  remains  attached.  The 
cap  is  5  mm.  long  and  8  mm.  wide. 

Seed  2x5  mm.  Testa  is  black  with  a 
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LATEST  COLOR  POST  CARD  OF  THE  GARDEN 
This  card  was  made  on  a  quiet  day  in  March  of  this  year  from  the  roof  of 
the  Administration  Building  looking  north.  Small  area  of  planting  is  seen. 
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rugose  botryoidal  surface  forming  a 
ridge  along  the  dorsal  or  side  opposite 
the  hilum.  The  hilum  is  round,  depress¬ 
ed  and  white. 

We  must  now  conclude  that  T.  pee- 
blesiana  has  a  rather  extensive  distri¬ 
bution  and  only  its  very  small  size 
has  delayed  its  discovery  in  many  lo¬ 
cations. 

Mrs.  Cowper  is  to  be  congratulated 


as  a  very  keen  observer  with  the  per- 
sistance  necessary  to  success  in  plant 
hunting. 

The  fruit  as  reported  above  is  sim¬ 
ilar  in  some  respects  to  the  fruit  of 
Pediocactus  except  that  the  perianth 
persists  on  Pediocactus  fruit  only  un¬ 
til  the  fruit  is  nearly  mature  while  in 
T.  peeblesiana  the  perianth  persists  long 
after  the  dehiscence  of  the  fruit. 


ECHINOCEREUS  TAYOPENSIS  SP.  NOV. 

W.  TAYLOR  MARSHALL 


Plant  simple  or  cespitose  in  clusters 
of  up  to  12  stems,  the  individual  stems 
sometimes  forming  their  own  root  sys¬ 
tem.  Stems  9  to  15  cm.  tall  and  6  to  7.5 
cm.  in  diameter,  slightly  tapered  to  the 
apex.  j 

Ribs  usually  12  bearing  areoles  at  1 
cm.  intervals,  the  areoles  4  mm.  long 
2  mm.  wide,  at  first  with  gray  wool  but 
soon  naked. 

Radial  spines  12  to  15,  the  upper  3 
or  4  shoi’t,  3-4  mm.  long,  the  others  1 

Central  spines  2  or  3,  much  heavier 
cm.  long,  gray  with  dark  tips,  acicular. 
than  thei  radials,  1  or  2  ascending,  5 
mm.  long,  the  lower  one  decurved,  15- 
20  mm.  long,  black  when  young  becom¬ 
ing  gray  with  a  dark  tip. 

Flower  i  yellow,  7  cm.  long  and  6  cm. 
in  diameter,  funnel-form. 

Overy  2.5  cm.  long,  tuberculate,  the 
tubercles  3  mm.  high  and  5  mm.  long, 
topped  by  an  areole  which  subtends 
white  wool  and  8  or  9  spines  up  to  5 
mm.  long,  light  at  their  base  and  with 
dark  tips. 

Outer  perianth  segments  spatulate 
with  an  obtuse,  apiculate  tip  which 
terminates  in  a  curved,  chestnut  col¬ 
ored  spine  1  mm.  long;  light  yellow  with 
a  peach  blush  more  pronounced  on  the 
outside  and  with  a  green  midstripe. 

Inner  perianth  segments  arranged  in 
two  series,  broadly  oblanceolate,  4.5 
cm.  long,  1  cm.  wide  at  base  to  2  cm. 
wide  at  apex,  the  apex  obtuse,  some¬ 
what  lacerate,  apiculate,  bright  yellow, 
the  apiculation  spine  like. 


Stamens  arising  from  side  of  tube 
from  a  pithy  base,  included,  the  fila¬ 
ments  filiform,  pale  yellow  2  cm.  long, 
the  anthers  linear,  yellow. 

Pistil  longer  than  the  stamens  but 
included,  the  style  pale  green  robust, 
the  stigmas  11,  terete,  5  mm.  long,  1 
mm.  wide,  deep  green. 

Ripened  fruit  not  known. 

Type  locality:  Saucito  Ranch  midway 
between  Bacadehuachi  and  Nacori 
Chico,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Distribution:  Known  only  from  the  type 
locality  but  may  have  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  throughout  the  mountain 
range. 

The  specific  name  is  derived  from  the 
legendary  lost  gold  mine  of  Tayopa  that 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  somewhere 
near  Bacadehuachi  or  Nacori  Chico. 

The  plants  were  found  by  Dudley  S. 
Gold  and  Hernando  Sanchez  Mejorado 
on  a  collecting  trip  undertaken  last 
spring  and  of  them  Mr.  Gold  writes: 

“We  found  these  plants  east  of  Ba¬ 
cadehuachi  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to 
3,600  feet  among  the  first  oaks  (Quer- 
cus  emoryi)  on  volcanic  soil.  At  one 
place,  Saucito  Ranch,  they  were  on  a 
couple  of  low  hills  so  thick  it  was  hard 
to  walk  between  them.  This  ranch  is 
on  the  divide  between  Bacadehuachi 
and  Nacori  Chico,  about  half  way. 

We  found  them  in  a  very  reduced 
area  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  a  much  wider  distri¬ 
bution.” 

Only  one,  two  branched  plant  was 
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Echinocereus  tayopensis  sp.  nov. 

A.  Plant  with  flower.  B.  Spine  clusters.  C.  Flower  details. 
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sent  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  by 
Mr.  Gold  for  our  opinion  on  identifica¬ 
tion  in  May  1956  and  was  given  our 
identification  number  5544. 

After  flowering  the  flower  was  re¬ 
moved  and  pressed  as  was  the  branch 
from  which  the  flower  arose  and  these 
constitute  our  herbarium  sheet  number 
1855  which  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Douglas  Herbarium  of  the  Desert  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden  as  the  type  of  the  spe¬ 
cies. 

The  new  plant  superficially  resembles 
some  extreme  forms  of  Echinocereus 
fendleri  or  even  some  forms  of  E.  trig- 
lochidiatus  var.  polyacanthus  but  its 
very  attractive  yellow  flower  with  the 
curved  spines  terminating  the  outer 
perianth  segments  and  some  of  the  in¬ 
ner  perianth  segments,  definitely  separ¬ 
ates  it  from  them. 

Herba  simplis  aut  cespitosa  in  fasci- 
culis  duodecem  calamorum  (maxime) 
calami  singulares  radicis  ordinem  pro- 
prium  suum  formantes.  Calami  9  usque 
15  cm  longi,  6  usque  7.5  cm  de  linea 
media,  parve  diminuentes  ad  apicem. 

Costae  plerumque  duodecem,  areolas 
ferentes  cum  spatiis  intermissis  unius 
cm,  areolae  4  cm  longae  et  2  cm  latae, 
primo  cum  lana  cana,  sed  brevi  tem¬ 
pore  nudae. 

Spinae  radiales  de  numero  12  usque 
15,  tres  aut  quatuor  supremarum  breves, 
3-4  mm  longae,  ceterae  1  cm  longae, 
canae  cum  cacuminibus  tenebris,  acicu- 
lares. 

Spinae  centrales  de  numero  2  aut  8, 
multo  graviores  quam  radiales,  una  aut 
duae  ascendentes,  5  mm  longae,  ulteri- 
ores  decurvatae,  15  usque  20  mm  longae, 
nigrae  quando  parvae,  evadentes  canae 
cum  cacumine  tenebri. 

Flores  flavi,  septem  cm  longi  et  6  cm 
de  linea  media,  cornuformes. 

Ovarium  2.5  cm  longum,  tubercula¬ 
tum,  tubercula  3  mm  alta  et  5  mm  longa, 
areolo  coronata,  subtendens  lanam  al- 
bam  et  8  aut  9  spinas  usque  5  mm 
longas,  pallidas  ad  basem  et  cum  cacu¬ 
minibus  tenebris. 

Segmenta  externa  perianthes  (circa 


florem)  spatulas  formant  cum  cacumine 
rotundo  quod  terminat  in  spina  flexa 
colons  castaneae  unum  mm  longa,  pa- 
lido-flava,  aliquantum  colorata  colore 
persicii,  pronunciata  plus  de  latere  ex¬ 
terna  et  cum  viridi  linea  centrali. 

Segmenta  interna  perianthes  in  duo- 
bus  ordinibus  composita,  late  oblan- 
ceolata,  4.5  cm  longa,  1  cm  lata  ad 
apicem,  apex  rotunda,  aliquantum  la- 
cerata,  apiculata,  clare  flava,  cum  apice 
spinaeformi. 

Stamina  ascendentes  de  latere  tubae 
ex  fundamento  (Basi)  medulloso,  in- 
clusa,  filamenta  filiformia,  pallido-flava, 
2  cm  longa,  antherae  lineares  flavae. 

Pistillum  longius  quam  stamina,  sed 
inclusum,  stylum  pallido-viride,  ro- 
bustum,  stigmata  undecem,  rotunda,  5 
mm  longa,  1  mm  lata,  fusco-viridia. 

Fructus  maturus  non  cognitus. 
(7-23-56,  translation  by  E.  L.  Parker) 


Echinocereus  tayopensis  sp.  nov. 
W.  Taylor  Marshall. 


Photograph  of  the  type  plant 
in  flower. 
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ECHINOCEREUS  PECTINATUS  (SCHIEDW.)  ENGELMANN 

VARIETY  BRISTOLII  (MARSHALL)  COMB.  NOR. 


In  Cactus  and  Succulent  Journal  IX: 
No.  10:  p.  160.  1938  I  published  as  a  new 
species  Echinocereus  bristolii  but  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  been  located  by  many 
botanists  or  hobbyists  we  repeat  here¬ 
with  the  description  from  the  place 
above  cited: 

“Plant  simple  or  branching  from 
base,  or  budding  half  way  up  plant, 
cylindric,  20  cm.  long,  4-5  cm.  in  di¬ 
ameter,  light  green;  ribs  15-16,  dis¬ 
tinctly  tuberculate,  areoles  elongated,  to 
3  mm.  densely  lanate  when  young, 
naked  in  age;  central  spines  3,  the  2  up¬ 
permost  divergent,  5  mm.  long,  the 
lowest  deflexed,  5  to  15  mm.  long,  all 
centrals  white  at  base  with  red  tips, 
stiff,  almost  subulate,  radial  spines  about 
20,  acicular,  white,  spreading,  the  lower 
ones  to  8  mm.  long,  the  upper  ones  shor¬ 
ter  and  bristle-like;  ovary  12  mm.  long. 
15  mm.  wide,  globose,  areoles  numer¬ 
ous,  3  mm.  apart,  bearing  about  20  spines, 
some  white,  some  reddish  brown,  slight¬ 
ly  lanate;  tube  15  mm.  long,  strongly 
ridged  each  ridge  terminating  in  a  small 
scale;  outer  perianth  segments  20,  20-30 
mm.  long,  2-4  mm.  wide,  linear-acu¬ 
minate,  margin  entire,  violet  pink;  in¬ 
ner  perianth  segments  about  40,  45  mm. 
long,  6  mm.  wide,  narrow  lanceolate, 
entire,  violet  pink;  filaments  numerous 
(possibly  over  200),  13  mm.  long,  pale 
green,  included,  closely  massed  around 
pistil;  anthers  (after  dehiscing)  minute, 
irregularly  oval,  yellow;  pistil  cylindric, 
29  mm.  long,  white;  stigma  lobes  11,  7 
mm.  long,  sometimes  with  spine-like 
appendage  over  1  mm.  long  at  extrem¬ 
ity,  divergent  in  funnel  form,  green,  in¬ 
cluded;  pistil  about  16  mm.  longer  than 
stamens.  Fruit  globose,  red,  spiny. 

Type  locality:  Steep  banks  of  the 
reservoir  of  the  city  of  Soyapa,  Sonora. 
Altitude  about  5,000  feet. 

Distribution:  Known  only  from  steep 
banks  of  three  water  holes  near  Soy¬ 
apa,  two  of  which  are  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Yaqui  River  and  the  third  on  the 
north  side. 


The  species  is  named  in  honor  of 
Barkley  Bristol  of  Nogales,  Arizona, 
who  first  found  the  plant  and  who  la¬ 
ter  piloted  the  Bristol-Marshall  Ex¬ 
pedition  in  1934  when  the  type  material 
was  collected. 

The  habitat  of  the  plant  is  notable 
in  that  it  is  found  only  on  the  steep 
banks  of  water  holes  from  just  above 
the  water  line  to  the  top  of  the  banks. 

The  type  material  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Dudley  Herbarium  of  Stanford 
University,  No.  251,  175. 

E.  bristolii  comes  nearest  to  E.  scop- 
ulorum,  E.  pectinatus  and  E.  fitchii  but 
is  easily  separated  by  its  numerous, 
narrow,  perianth  segments  which  have 
entire  margins  while  each  of  the  other 
species  have  much  wider  perianths  with 
erose  or  lacerate  margins. 

E.  bristolii  has  a  consistant  15-16  ribs 
while  E.  fitchii  has  but  10-12;  E.  pec¬ 
tinatus  20  and  E.  scopulorum  13  or  more. 

E.  bristolii  has  uniformly  3  heavy 
central  spines,  the  upper  two  divergent 
and  ascending  while  the  lower  and 
longer  one  is  deflexed.  E.  fitchii  has 
4-6  acicular  central  spines;  E.  pectina¬ 
tus  but  one  short,  porrect  central  and  E. 
scopulorum  3-6  centrals  which  are  por¬ 
rect  and  spreading.” 

Later  field  work  has  convinced  me 
that  this  is  not  a  good  species  but  it 
should  be  considered  as  a  variety  of 
the  wide  ranging  and  extremely  vari¬ 
able  Echinocereus  pectinatus  and  so 
I  propose  the  new  combination  that 
heads  this  article. 

In  its  body  form  our  plant  does  not 
differ  from  the  true  E.  pectinatus  and 
many  of  the  E.  pectinatus  varieties  and 
it  ranges  along  with  many  forms  of 
that  species.  The  variation  in  number 
of  ribs  and  the  number  and  color  of 
the  spines  in  the  species  and  its  vari¬ 
eties  precludes  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
taining  specific  rank  for  the  varieties 
and  a  number  of  new  combinations  re¬ 
ducing  species  to  varieties  by  Dr.  Ly¬ 
man  Benson  and  by  me  have  been  pub- 
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lished. 

When  first  described  E.  bristolii  was 
thought  to  have  an  extremely  limited 
range  but  plants  of  it  have  been  sent 
to  us  from  varying  stations  in  the  Si¬ 
erra  Madre  Mountains  of  Mexico  and 
from  points  near  Alamos,  Sonora  and 
even  from  the  seacoast  of  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa. 

Plants  of  this  variation  have  been 
collected  by  Schwarz  (presumably)  and 
sent  to  Backeberg  who  described  it  as 
Echinocereus  floresii  in  one  of  the  least 
publicized  pamphlets  of  the  German 
Cactus  Society  in  1946.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  was  of  a  plant  without  flowers  or 
fruit. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can 


only  propose  that  Echinocereus  floresii 
Backeberg  be  relegated  to  the  syno¬ 
nymy  of  E.  pectinatus  var.  bristolii. 

Mr.  Dudley  B.  Gold  of  Mexico  City 
and  Hernando  Sanchez  Mejorada  col¬ 
lected  E.  pectinatus  var.  bristolii  near 
Bacadehuachi  and  sent  a  plant  to  us  for 
identification  and  his  plant  promptly 
flowered  with  a  typical  E.  pectinatus 
var.  bristolii  flower. 

Other  plants  sent  to  us  by  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Garden  of  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Berkeley  as  E.  floresii  and  col¬ 
lected  at  Topolabampa  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico  have  also  flowered  and 
they  answer  the  description  of  E.  pec¬ 
tinatus  var.  bristolii  perfectly. 


The  Cactus  Garden  on  Aruba  to  which  we  sent  plants  as 

reported  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

The  gentleman  in  the  center  is  Mr.  W.  L.  Ewart  who  has 
sent  us  liberal  quantities  of  the  cactus  of  Aruba. 
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One  of  the  plates  from  “Introduction  to  Desert  Plants.” 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

of  Arizona 

BOOK  STORE 

P.  O.  BOX  547  TEMPE.  ARIZONA 

Price  list  in  effect  at  time  of  mailing:  Subject  to  change  without  notice.  All 
prices  quoted  are  postpaid  in  the  United  States. 

Terms:  Cash  with  order.  No  orders  will  be  sent  C.O.D. 


1.25 

1.10 

10.00 


BOOKS  FOR  PLANT  GROWERS 

Introduction  to  Desert  Plants  Marshall 
Arizona  Cactuses  Marshall  paper  binding 

All  62  species  of  cactuses  native  to  Arizona  described  and  illustrated. 
Succulent  Plants  Marshall 

Including  20  Viewmaster  Reels  to  Illustrate  the  Text 
The  Giant  Cactus  Forest  and  Its  World  Howes 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Southwestern  Desert  Benson  &  Darrow 
Glossary  of  Succulent  Plant  Terms  Marshall  &  Woods 

Cactaceae,  Marshall  &  Bock 

What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat,  Reg  Manning 

Cacti  for  the  Amateur  Haselton 
Succulents  for  the  Amateur  Brown  et  al 
Animals  of  the  Southwestern  Desert  Olin 
Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Deserts  Dodge 
”  ”  ”  ”  Mesas  Patraw 

”  ”  ”  ”  Mountains  Arnberger 

Cactus  Guide  —  Cutak 


PACKAGED  CACTUS  PLANTS 

Attractive  packages  with  cut  cello- 


phane  packing 

No. 

5 

5  plants 

1.55 

No. 

10 

10  plants 

2.65 

No. 

10W 

10  white  spined  plants, 
collectors  items 

3.90 

No. 

15 

15  plants 

3.80 

No. 

16 

16  larger  plants 

5.80 

No. 

24 

24  large  plants,  many  of 
flowering  size 

9.00 

PRICKLY  PEAR  PRODUCTS 

Prickly  Pear  Delight 

A  Turkish  delight  type  of  confect- 
tion  made  from  prickly  pear  cactus 
fruits,  provocative  flavor. 

pound  box  1.10 

1  pound  box  1.95 

Prickly  Pear  Jelly 

4-12  oz.  glasses  in  shipping  carton. 

A  clear  red  jelly  of  exceptional 
flavor.  3.45 


7.75 

8.75 
4.15 

8.75 
2.40 

3.85 
3.85 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

4.10 

KACHINAS 

These  dolls  are  made  of  drift  wood, 
always  cottonwood  root  which  has  been 
water-logged  and  sun  dried.  They  are 
carved  by  hand  and  hand  colored  with 
tempera  paints  and  are  each  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  Hopi  Indian  Gods  and 
made  by  a  Hopi-Abbott  Sakiestewa.  We 
have  many  different  Kachinas  in  each 


price  range. 

3  inches  high  1.15 

4  inches  high  1.65 

5  inches  high  2.20 

6  inches  high  3.30 


SETS  OF  COLOR  SLIDES  OF  GARDEN 

No.  514 — 8  slides  including  views  of 
main  building,  beds  and  plants. 

No.  515 — 8  slides  taken  in  garden. 

Each  set  $2.00  postpaid 

All  quoted  prices  are  postpaid  in 
United  States. 
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EDITORIAL 


October  and  the  reopening  of  the 
Garden  for  the  season  are  welcomed  by 
us.  October  for  its  cooler  weather  and 
delightful  fall  colorings  and  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  Garden  for  the  return  of  fa¬ 
miliar  friendly  faces  and  the  arrival  of 
new  visitors  whom  we  hope  to  make 
our  friends. 

Our  new  book  “Introduction  to  Desert 
Plants”  is  now  available  and  we  have 
kept  the  price  down  to  $1.25  as  we  had 
hoped.  It  was  an  expensive  book  to 
print  as  we  used  many  plates  and  half 
tone  pictures  on  a  good  grade  of  gloss 
paper  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  it. 

We  will  now  have  to  raise  the  price 
on  “Arizona  Cactuses”  from  $1  to  $1.25 
effective  October  15th  because  of  rising 
costs  of  both  paper  and  printing  but  it 
is  still  a  very  reasonable  value  at  $1.25. 
Orders  received  by  us  before  October 
15th  will  be  filled  at  the  $1  price. 

At  this  writing  (September  12th)  we 
are  looking  forward  to  a  visit  by  Dr. 
Helia  Bravo  H.  of  the  Instituto  de 
Biologia,  Universidad  Nacional  de  Mex¬ 
ico  who  will  spend  a  month  or  more  at 
the  Garden  to  study  our  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  Mexican  species  of  Cactus 
and  to  compare  notes  with  Director 
Marshall  on  the  acceptability  of  the 
many  proposed  new  genera  of  Cactuses 
recently  proposed  by  various  European 
botanists. 

Dr.  Bravo  is  considered  the  best  au¬ 
thority  on  the  Mexican  Cacti  and  in 
1937  she  published  a  monumental  750 
page  book  “Las  Cactaceas  de  Mexico” 
which  she  now  proposes  to  rewrite  to 
include  the  many  new  species  found  in 
Mexico  since  the  first  publication. 

We  hope  to  arrange  an  exchange  of 
students  for  special  summer  work  be¬ 
tween  the  University  of  Mexico  and 
our  Garden  and  we  hope  to  interest  Dr. 
Bravo  in  this  project. 

While  in  Arizona  Dr.  Bravo  will  be 
the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Mieg  who  will  move  into  their  new 
home  on  Mummy  mountain  about  Oc¬ 
tober  1st. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  we  have  selected  Bart  Wetzel,  a 
graduate  of  Arizona  State  University 
and  a  part  time  assistant  at  the  Garden 
last  year,  as  our  full  time  horticultural 
assistant. 

Bart  was  very  well  liked  by  our  vis¬ 
itors  last  winter  and  is  a  favorite  with 
all  of  the  staff  at  the  Garden. 


Bart  Wetzel  and  other  spiny 
vegetation  in  our  garden 


As  an  indication  of  the  Gardens 
drawing  power  for  tourists  we  noted 
that  on  Saturday,  Sept.  15th,  we  had 
about  35  visitors  in  the  4y2  hours  the 
Garden  was  open  to  the  public.  As  the 
temperature  was  104  degrees  on  that 
day  we  felt  that  we  were  indeed  hon¬ 
ored  to  have  so  many  to  brave  the  heat. 

23  of  the  visitors  registered  in  our 
guest  book  and  we  noted  only  4  of 
them  were  from  Arizona.  The  others 
were  from  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  Rhode  Island,  2  parties  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Washington,  New  Mexico,  New 
Jersey  and  the  following  foreigners: 
Carl  Oberdiech,  Germany,  Siegfried 
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Our  new  carport  is  just  back  of  the  director’s  apartment. 


Our  new  warehouse  building.  Aluminum  roof 
and  siding  over  a  steel  frame. 


View  of  the  rear  of  the  administration  building  showing 
location  of  carport  and  warehouse. 
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Luetly,  Germany,  Alferdo  Arenas,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Demetries  Ulachos,  Greece,  Kenneth 
R.  Poe,  Costa  Rica,  Paul  Gutierrez, 
Yuma,  Jefficick  Gurely,  Russia,  Eleanor 
Lisberg,  New  Zealand  and  a  party  of  3 
from  Blind  Bay,  B.  C.  Canada. 

Some  months  ago  we  reported  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Otto  Friederichs  of  money  to 
purchase  trash  containers  for  the  Gar¬ 
den  to  see  if  we  could  induce  our  visi¬ 
tors  to  drop  their  discarded  lunch  wrap¬ 
pers,  cigarette  packs  and  orange  peels 
in  them  rather  than  in  the  spiniest 


prickly  pear  they  could  find  and  from 
which  we  had  to  pick  the  litter  every 
morning. 

We  show  a  picture  of  one  of  the  at¬ 
tractive  white  enamel  containers  with 
chrome  trim,  five  of  which  we  have 
placed  along  the  paths. 

If  we  can  induce  our  visitors  to  use 
these  trash  containers  we  will  get  away 
from  one  of  the  less  attractive  white 
flowering  weeds  so  noticable  at  the 
end  of  each  day  in  our  garden  which 
we  call  Kleenexia  discarda. 


One  of  the  attractive  trash  containers  presented  to  the  garden 

by  Mr.  Otto  Friedrichs. 

A  NEW  GENUS  OF  CACTUSES  FOR  ARIZONA 


The  staff  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  has  combed  Arizona  for  the  last 
ten  years  under  the  present  director  and 
for  four  years  prior  to  1946  by  Direc¬ 
tors  Lindsay  and  Fleming. 

Dr.  Lyman  Benson  and  his  associates 
and  Kearney  and  Peebles  and  their  as¬ 
sociates  all  spent  years  in  exploring  the 
State  for  new  plants  as  have  numerous 
cactus  specialists. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  that 
any  specimens  of  plants  in  the  Cactus 


family  could  have  been  overlooked. 

Yet  our  Research  Associates  Gus  and 
Sylvia  Hermann  have  located  a  plant  in 
a  genus  new  to  Arizona  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  may  be  a  new  species 
not  yet  described. 

When  they  found  Pediocactus  her- 
mannii  in  southern  Utah  they  wondered 
why  no  Pediocactus  had  ever  been  re¬ 
ported  from  Arizona  although  several 
areas  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State 
were  similar  in  climate,  soil  and  alti- 
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tilde  to  the  area  in  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  where  Pediocactus  was  found. 

An  unconfirmed  report  of  the  finding 
of  a  plant  which  could  be  a  Pediocactus 
renewed  the  interest  of  the  Hermanns 
so  they  took  four  days  of  their  vacation 
to  make  an  extensive  search  for  it  and 
other  scarce  plants. 

The  thrill  of  locating  it  in  a  region 
of  House  Rock  Valley  in  northern  Ari¬ 
zona  so  remote  that  the  jack  rabbits 


Pediocactus  species.  Note  how 
it  is  camoflaged. 

had  no  fear  of  man  was  their  reward. 

At  an  altitude  of  6000  feet  in  a  region 
of  no  roads  other  than  wagon  trails 
abandoned  years  ago  the  three  plants  of 
Pediocactus  collected  by  them  were 
found  in  a  flat  where  sage  brush  (Ar- 
temesia  tridentata)  and  a  short,  low 
grass  formed  the  only  vegetation.  The 
grass  surrounded  the  cactus  and  hid  it 
from  sight. 

One  plant  and  its  covering  grass  was 
dug  intact  and  brought  to  the  garden 
where  it  was  photographed  to  show  how 
completely  the  grass  conclealed  the  cac¬ 
tus.  Unfortunately  the  grass  has  with¬ 
ered. 

Only  three  plants  were  found  in  sev¬ 
eral  hours  search  of  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  first  find  and  no  plants 
were  located  at  any  of  the  numerous 
other  locations  in  the  area  which  they 
searched. 


The  plants  were  not  in  flower  or 
fruit  but  the  scars  of  old  flowers  are 
visible  on  the  upper  part  of  several 
areoles  above  the  spines  which  indicates 
its  placement  in  the  sub-tribe  Echino- 
cactanae.  Its  resemblance  to  plants  of 
Pediocactus  simpsonii  var.  minor,  which 
we  collected  at  Monarch  Pass  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  other  Colorado  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico  localities,  leads  us  to  believe  the 
new  plant  to  be  a  Pediocactus. 


Pediocactus  and  grass  cover 

It  may  be  described  as  follows: — Ac¬ 
cession  No.  5786. 

Plant  body  top  shaped,  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  the  same  in  length 
but  with  only  a  flat  surface  above 
ground  when  dehydrated  and  hemis- 
phaerical  with  3/4  inches  above  ground 
when  turgid,  glaucous  green,  tubercled. 

Tubercles  conical  truncate,  sometimes 
flattened  vertically  when  turgid,  6mm 
high,  4-5  mm  wide  at  base;  areoles  cir¬ 
cular,  bearing  tawny  tomentum  when 
young  but  later  without  tomentum;  ra¬ 
dial  spines  glassy-white,  hair-like,  about 
25,  15  mm  long;  central  spines  heavier 
but  still  setose,  glassy-white,  4  to  6,  2-3 
cm  long  divergent,  mostly  erect;  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit  unknown. 

It  differs  from  Pediocactus  simpsonii 
var.  minor  only  in  spine  color  and  in 
its  lighter,  more  setose  radials  and  cen¬ 
trals  which  are  all  glassy  white. 

Until  flowers  and  fruit  are  observed 
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it  may  be  considered  as  that  species  and 
variety. 

The  Hermanns  also  collected  Tou- 
meya  papyracantha  in  fruit  and  we 
find  the  fruit  similar  to  the  fruit  of 


Top  view  of  the  new  Pediocactus. 

Toumeya  peeblesiana  as  reported  last 
month.  It  is  shown  in  the  cover  pic¬ 
ture. 

We  have  not  observed  the  method  of 
dehiscence  of  the  fruit  but  we  have  a 
number  of  fruits  under  observation  as 

CEREUS  REPANDUS 

We  are  fortunate  in  our  friendship 
with  Mr.  W.  L.  Ewart  of  Aruba,  Neth¬ 
erlands  West  Indies,  who  has  sent  to  us 
all  of  the  endemic  species  of  those 
islands  incuding  the  subject  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  little  known  Cereus  repandus. 

Mr.  Ewart,  an  oil  company  official, 
and  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Aruba  wrote  to  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Phoenix  for  help  in  the  form  of  cactus 
plants  to  be  used  in  a  new  park  honor¬ 
ing  Queen  Wilhemina.  A  picture  of  the 
park  and  Mr.  Ewart  appeared  in  our 
August-September  issue. 

Mr.  Ewart  visited  us  at  the  Garden 
early  in  September  enroute  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  visit  his  sisters  in  that  city  and 
we  have  arranged  with  him  for  a  supply 
of  the  species  of  cactus  of  Aruba  for 
collectors  generally  as  outined.  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 


they  ripen  and  we  will  report  on  these 
later. 

The  fruit  is  globose  oblong,  juicy, 
green  becoming  brownish  red  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  very  few  minute  scales  in  its  up¬ 
per  part,  the  scales  subtending  sparce 
white  wool.  The  floral  remains  forms 
a  cap  at  the  apex  of  the  fruit. 


A  Pediocactus  found  by  Gus  and 
Sylvia  Hermann  in  Arizona.  Note 
long,  hair-like  spines. 

(LINNAEUS)  MILLER 

Cactus  repandus  Linnaeus  was  listed 
by  Linnaeus  in  Sp.  PI.  467  in  1753  and 
was  transferred  to  the  genus  Cereus  by 
Miller  in  1768. 

Suringar,  who  published  over  90 
names  for  Melocactus  macracanthus 
which  now  clutter  up  the  synonymy  of 
that  species,  published  Cereus  herman- 
nianus  in  1886  but  his  name  applies 
properly  to  the  older  Cereus  repandus. 

Schumann  evidently  confused  our 
plant  with  Cephalocereus  lanuginosus, 
also  a  native  of  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  and  in  Engler  and  Prantl.  Pflan- 
zenfam  3-6A,  181.  1894  listed  it  as  Pilo- 
cereus  repandus. 

Backeberg  thought  Cereus  repandus 
was  to  be  referred  to  Harrisia  gracilis 
(Miller)  Britton,  one  synonym  of  which 
is  Cereus  repandus  Haworth  (not  Lin¬ 
naeus)  and  mentions  this  placement  in 
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Cactus  A.B.C.  Backeberg  &  Knuth  326, 
1935. 

The  writer  studied  Harrisia  gracilis  in 
Jamaica,  a  plant  tree  like  but  with 
slender  trunk  and  branches  and  bear¬ 
ing  large  flowers  with  spiny  tube  and 
yellow,  globose  fruit,  which  bears  no 
resemblance  to  Cereus  repandus  from 
the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Our  plant  was  illustrated  in  Cacta- 
ceae,  Marshall  &  Beck,  p  69,  1941.  Fig¬ 
ures  15  and  16  showing  a  plant  on  the 
Island  of  Curacao  in  its  entirety  and  a 
branch  in  both  flower  and  fruit.  These 
are  reproduced  here  by  permission  of 


and  one  of  them  pointed  upward. 

The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped,  nar¬ 
row,  the  inner  petals  white  and  they 
bloom  at  night.  The  ovary  of  the  flow¬ 
er  bears  a  few  tiny  scales  and  these 
have  a  little  felt  in  their  axils. 

The  fruit  is  red,  oblong  and  with  a 
depression  at  the  apex  where  the  flower 
remains  have  fallen  off.  It  is  juicy  and 
has  white  flesh  bearing  numerous  seeds. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  seed¬ 
lings  as  well  as  terminal  branches  of 
this  species  and  all  are  attractive  and 
very  easy  to  reestablish  in  cultivation. 

In  the  same  shipment  we  also  re- 


Cereus  Repandus  (Linn.)  Miller.  A  seeding  sent  to  us  by 

W.  L.  Ewing  from  Aruba 


Scott  E.  Haselton.  It  may  be  described 
as  follows: — 

Plant  arborescent  to  30-35  feet  tall 
with  a  heavy  central  trunk  to  16  inches 
in  diameter  and  numerous  branches 
usually  upright  or  somewhat  curved  be¬ 
low,  grayish-green  and  constricted  at 
intervals  about  8  inches  distant,  with 
9  or  10  ribs.  The  rather  low  ribs  bear 
areoles  or  spine  cushions  2  to  6  inches 
apart  which  bear  numerous  gray,  nee¬ 
dle-like  spines,  the  radial  spines 
spreading  and  short;  the  1  to  4  central 
spines  much  longer,  up  to  3  inches  long 


ceived  seedlings  and  cuttings  of  Cephal- 
ocereus  lanuginosus  and  Lemaireocereus 
griseus.  Lemaireocereus  hystrix  is  also 
available  from  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  as  is  Melocactus  macracanthus 
and  Opuntia  elatior. 

We  recommfend  seedings  about  8  to 
10  inches  high  of  the  various  cerei  or 
terminal  cuttings  about  6  inches  long 
and  we  recommend  that  you  get  the 
Melocactus  before  the  cephalium  is 
formed  or  if  you  want  one  with  a  cepha¬ 
lium  get  a  second  plant  without  the 
cephalium  as  these  are  easier  to  re- 
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Cereus  Repandus  (Linn.)  Miller. 

Details  of  branch,  flower  and  fruit  photographed  on  the  Island  of 
Curacao  by  F.  M.  Arnaldo.  Plate  16,  Cactaceae,  Marshall  and  Bock. 
Used  by  permission  of  Scott  E.  Haselton 

establish. 

All  Melocacti  require  hot-house  or 
indoor  care  and  must  be  kept  moder- 
1  ately  warm  and  dry  in  our  colder  win¬ 

ter. 

If  you  wish  to  import  plants,  first 
write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 


culture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a  permit  to  import. 
Specify  the  plants  you  want  and  the 
number  of  each  that  you  wish. 

When  you  receive  your  import  tags 
mail  them  with  your  remittance  to — 
W.  L.  Ewart,  Largo  Colony,  Aruba, 
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Cereus  repandus  (Linn.)  Miller. 

A  complete  plant  photographed  on  the  Island  of  Curacao 
by  F.  M.  Arnaldo.  Plate  15,  Cactaceae,  Marshall  and  Bock. 
Used  by  permission  of  Scott  E.  Haselton 


Netherlands  West  Indies,  and  allow  a 
month  or  more  for  collection  and  ship¬ 
ment. 

The  cost  of  the  four  cereus  plants  is  $7 
each  postpaid.  Melocactus  with  cepha- 
lium  $7  each,  without  cephalium  $5 
each.  The  Opuntia  $2  per  cutting. 


Mr.  Ewart  is  an  oil  company  official, 
not  a  cactus  dealer,  and  he  must  have 
time  to  have  the  plants  collected  for 
him  and  dried  for  shipment.  Do  not, 
therefore,  expect  your  order  by  return 
mail.  Make  your  orders  specific  and 
enclose  N.  Y.  exchange  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  invoice  ordered. 
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Introduction  to  Desert  Plants 

W.  Taylor  Marshall 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  of  Arizona  Science  Bulletin  No.  3 

September  15th,  1956 

56  pages,  29  halftone  illustrations,  1  map,  2  plates 

of  line  drawings 
$1.25  postpaid 

The  text  of  this  book  resulted  from  a  series  of  lectures 
which  the  author  has  given  several  times  a  year  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

They  consisted  of  5  lectures  designed  to  explain  the 
method  of  survival  of  the  desert  succulents,  trees,  shrubs  and 
wild  flowers  under  desert  conditions  and  their  use  for  outdoor 
gardens  in  any  moderate  climate. 

Complete  directions  for  growing  from  seed,  moving  from 
natural  habitats  and  soil  and  protection  needed  for  success¬ 
ful  growth  of  each  type  of  desert  plant.  The  illustrations  and 
line  drawings  identify  the  most  desirable  species  for  garden 
use. 


Other  books  by  the  same  author:— 

Marshall  and  Woods  Glossary  of  Succulent  Plant  Terms  1938 
Abbey  Garden  Press. 

Marshall  and  Bock  Cactaceae  1941  —  Abbey  Garden  Press. 
Marshall,  W.  Taylor,  Succulent  Plants  1945  —  Sawyers  Inc. 
Marshall,  W.  Taylor,  Arizona's  Cactuses  1950  —  Desert  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden. 

Marshall,  W.  Taylor,  Self  Guided  Nature  Walks  1951-1956 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
and  over  500  magazine  articles  on  desert  plants. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

of  Arizona 

BOOK  STORE 

P.  O.  BOX  547  TE M  PE,  ARIZONA 

Price  list  in  effect  at  time  of  mailing:  Subject  to  change  without  notice.  All 
prices  quoted  are  postpaid  in  the  United  States. 

Terms:  Cash  with  order.  No  orders  will  be  sent  C.O.D. 


1.25 

1.25 

10.00 


BOOKS  FOR  PLANT  GROWERS 

Introduction  to  Desert  Plants  Marshall 
Arizona  Cactuses  Marshall  paper  binding 

All  62  species  of  cactuses  native  to  Arizona  described  and  illustrated. 
Succulent  Plants  Marshall 

Including  20  Viewmaster  Reels  to  Illustrate  the  Text 
The  Giant  Cactus  Forest  and  Its  World  Howes 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Southwestern  Desert  Benson  &  Darrow 
Glossary  of  Succulent  Plant  Terms  Marshall  &  Woods 

Cactaceae,  Marshall  &  Bock 

What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat,  Reg  Manning 

Cacti  for  the  Amateur  Haselton 
Succulents  for  the  Amateur  Brown  et  al 
Animals  of  the  Southwestern  Desert  Olin 
Flowers  of  the  Southwestern  Deserts  Dodge 
”  ”  ”  ”  Mesas  Patraw 

”  ”  ”  ”  Mountains  Arnberger 

Cactus  Guide  —  Cutak 


PACKAGED  CACTUS  PLANTS 

Attractive  packages  with  cut  cello 


phane  packing 

No. 

5 

5  plants 

1.55 

No. 

10 

10  plants 

2.65 

No. 

10W 

10  white  spined  plants, 
collectors  items 

3.90 

No. 

15 

15  plants 

3.80 

No. 

16 

16  larger  plants 

5.80 

No. 

24 

24  large  plants,  many  of 
flowering  size 

9.00 

PRICKLY  PEAR  PRODUCTS 

Prickly  Pear  Delight 
A  Turkish  delight  type  of  confect- 
tion  made  from  prickly  pear  cactus 
fruits,  provocative  flavor. 

V2  pound  box  1.10 

1  pound  box  1.95 

Prickly  Pear  Jelly 

4-12  oz.  glasses  in  shipping  carton. 

A  clear  red  jelly  of  exceptional 
flavor.  3.45 


7.75 

8.75 
4.15 

8.75 
2.40 

3.85 
3.85 

1.10 
1.10 
1.10, 

1.10 

4.10 

KACHINAS 

These  dolls  are  made  ol  drift  wood, 
always  cottonwood  root  which  has  been 
water-logged  and  sun  dried.  They  are 
carved  by  hand  and  hand  colored  with 
tempera  paints  and  are  each  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  Hopi  Indian  Gods  and 
made  by  a  Hopi-Abbott  Sakiestewa.  We 
have  many  different  Kachinas  in  each 


price  range. 

3  inches  high  I.15 

4  inches  high  1.65 

5  inches  high  2.20 

6  inches  high  3.30 


SETS  OF  COLOR  SLIDES  OF  GARDEN 

No.  514 — 8  slides  including  views  of 
main  building,  beds  and  plants. 

No.  515 — 8  slides  taken  in  garden. 

Each  set  $2.00  postpaid 

All  quoted  prices  are  postpaid  in 
United  States. 
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EDITORIAL 


Membership  in  the  Garden  is  grow¬ 
ing  nicely  and  we  have  438  members 
this  month.  We  need  at  least  1,000 
members  to  produce  enough  to  pay  for 
the  Bulletin  and  its  mailing  and  leave 
a  little  for  current  operating  expenses. 

To  assist  us  in  gaining  memberships 
we  are  increasing  the  benefits  of  mem¬ 
bership  to  include  a  discount  on  certain 
merchandise  articles  to  members  only. 

As  an  example  “Arizona’s  Cactuses” 
and  “Introduction  to  Desert  Plants” 
which  both  sell  at  $1.25  each  will  be 
priced  to  members  only  at  $1.00  each, 
or  postpaid  at  $1.10,  and  a  straight  10% 
discount  will  be  allowed  to  members 
only  on  the  following  articles  from  our 
book  store: — 

All  books  except  Cactus  for  the  Ama¬ 
teur,  Succulents  for  the  Amateur,  Glos¬ 
sary  of  Succulent  Terms,  Succulent 
Plants  with  reels  and  Cactaceae.  On 
these  five  books  the  discount  to  us  is 
very  low  and  we  could  not  allow  the 
10%  and  break  even. 

All  stationery,  plants  in  packages  and 
ceramic  and  cholla  wood  novelties,  ka- 
china  dolls  and  sets  #514  and  #515  of 
Color  Slides. 

No  discount  can  be  allowed  on  Prickly 
Pear  Jelly  or  Candy  because  of  the 
narrow  margin  of  profit  on  them. 

Members  already  have  the  privilege 
of  entering  the  Garden  day  or  evenings 
when  the  general  public  is  excluded 
and  of  membership  in  the  Cactomaniacs 
without  dues  and  Members  are  invited 
to  use  our  extensive  reference  library 
at  the  Garden  although  no  books  may 
be  taken  from  the  library  because  many 
of  them  are  irreplaceable  or  replaceable 
only  at  great  cost. 

Membership  dues  are  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes  as  are  all  donations 
to  the  Garden’s  work. 

In  addition  Members  have  the  great 
satisfaction  of  contributing  to  an  active 
educational  and  research  program  and 
enabling  us  to  offer  free  of  charge  our 
classes  and  findings  to  all  interested 
people. 


For  the  current  season  we  have  two 
new  part  time  staff  members  who  assist 
us  in  policing  the  grounds  and  in  an¬ 
swering  questions  on  week  ends. 

Demetrios  Vlachos  is  an  exchange 
student  at  Arizona  State  University 
from  Greece  and  his  command  of  the 
English  language  acquired  in  but  one 
year  is  remarkable. 

William  G.  Blomquist  is  a  botany  stu¬ 
dent  at  Arizona  State  University  and 
he  has  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  desert 
plants  and  is  a  nice  guy  to  know. 

We  hope  our  members  will  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  both  of  these  new  men 
this  winter. 

As  you  know  our  men  are  required 
to  be  firm  in  their  insistance  on  obedi- 
ance  to  our  rules  but  to  insist  politely, 

Politeness  is  just  a  little  hard  to  de¬ 
fine  when  coupled  with  insistance.  Two 
examples:— 

An  elderly  couple  visited  the  garden 
but  the  husband  sat  on  the  terrace 
while  his  wife  went  through  the  paths. 
As  she  returned  he  gave  her  a  wolf 
whistle. 

This  rather  amazed  me  but  she  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  trying  to  be  very 
polite  and  make  her  feel  that  she  was 
as  young  and  beautiful  as  when  they 
were  married.  “He  is  not  in  his  second 
wolfhood,”  she  explained,  “just  trying 
to  be  as  polite  as  a  farmer  we  know  in 
Oklahoma.” 

“This  farmer  is  so  polite  that  all  win¬ 
ter  long  he  gets  up  from  his  comfortable 
rocker  beside  the  fire  to  open  the  door 
and  bow  every  time,  day  or  evening, 
that  his  wife  goes  out  to  the  shed  for 
a  bucket  of  coal.” 

Messrs.  Earle  and  Wetzel  have  spent 
the  last  two  weeks  and  will  spend  two 
more  weeks  removing  the  weed  cover 
that  we  grow  as  a  protection  from  the 
hot  summer  sun  over  the  low  growing 
species  of  Cactus  in  our  garden. 

Our  collection  is  now  at  its  very 
best  and  all  of  the  plants  look  healthy 
and  the  color  of  the  spines  is  very  good, 
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while  freedom  from  weeds  and  grasses 
discloses  species  that  are  frequently 
hidden  by  the  cover.  Do  come  out  to 
see  the  grounds  early  this  season. 

Do  not  offer  to  shake  hands  with 
Earle  or  Wetzel  or  at  least  be  gentle  in 
doing  so.  If  you  don’t  know  why,  try 
weeding  your  own  cactus  patch  and  you 
will  get  the  point. 

The  sale  of  our  new  book  “Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Desert  Plants”  is  exceeding  our 
expectations  and  the  reviews  of  it  so 
far  have  been  very  favorable. 

We  have  sold  nearly  8,000  copies  of 
“Arizona’s  Cactuses”  to  date  and  a  third 
edition  will  be  coming  off  the  press 
soon.  This  constitutes  a  record  sale  on 
a  book  on  purely  local  species  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  plant  family. 

As  both  books  can  still  be  purchased 
by  members  at  $1.00  per  copy  we  sug¬ 


gest  that  you  consider  them  for  use  as 
Christmas  gifts. 

Memberships  and  the  Bulletin  for  a 
year  also  are  most  acceptible  as  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts. 

A  list  of  Christmas  cards  and  other 
gift  selections  will  be  found  on  the 
back  cover  and  remember  that  your 
purchases  of  these  items  from  the  gar¬ 
den  book  store  provides  some  income 
for  the  operation  of  your  garden. 

We  have  just  had  to  order  a  run  of 
10,000  copies  of  our  booklet  “Self  Con¬ 
ducted  Nature  Walk”  as  its  fifth  edi¬ 
tion.  This  edition  we  hope  will  last 
until  we  can  build  our  proposed  new 
entrance  building  at  which  time  the 
Nature  Walk  will  have  to  be  rewritten 
because  it  will  then  start  at  the  opposite 
end  of  our  plantings  and  the  routing  will 
require  changes  in  the  text. 


Opuntia  stenopetala  Englemann  as  illustrated  in  plate  No.  66  of 

U.  S.  Boundary  Survey  1859. 
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A  POSSIBLE  NEW  OPUNTIA 


Opuntia  sp.  #5687  in  the  Stenopetalae  section  of  the  subgenus 
Platyopuntia.  Notice  the  long,  tuberculate  ovary  and  the  wide 
spreading  petals  of  the  one  open  flower. 


When  the  McCleary  expedition  re¬ 
turned  from  Mexico  they  brought  with 
them  an  Opuntia  which  we  thought  to 
be  Opuntia  stenopetala  Engelmann.  The 
vegetative  portion  of  the  plant  would 
fit  the  description  of  O.  stenopetala  al¬ 
though  it  did  not  greatly  resemble  the 
several  plants  of  that  species  now  in 
our  collection. 

The  recent  flowering  of  the  plant,  of 
which,  we  show  two  views  in  not  too 
good  pictures,  makes  its  identification 
as  O.  stenopetala  very  doubtful  even 
though  its  small  dioecious  flowers  have 
narrow  petals  which  indicate  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  Series  24  of  Platyopuntias, 
Stenopetalae. 

It  is  a  low  bushy  plant  with  plate-like 
stems  which  are  procumbent  with  the 
lower  edge  touching  the  ground  to  form 
chains  of  stems  each  rooting  separately. 

The  gray  spines  are  2-3  or  4  from 
an  areole  and  the  areoles  bear  sparce 


white  wool  and  a  few  short  brownish 
glochids. 

The  flower,  including  the  ovary  is 
almost  cylindrical  but  slightly  tapering 
at  the  base,  2  inches  or  more  long. 

The  yellowish  to  light  orange  petals 
are  very  short,  narrowly  oblanceolate 
and  open  wide,  not  erect  as  in  O.  steno¬ 
petala,  and  the  flowers  on  our  plant 
were  all  female. 

O.  stenopetala  flowers  are  about  one 
inch  or  less  in  length,  funnel-form  in 
shape,  not  tuberculate  and  the  ovary 
bears  very  small  red  leaves  while  the 
flowers  of  our  plants  are  twice  as  long 
or  longer,  tuberculate  and  bear  large, 
coral  leaves. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  com¬ 
mented  on  the  display  of  color  caused 
by  the  numerous  small  but  very  color¬ 
ful  flowers  as  seen  by  them  south  of 
Saltillo,  Mexico  where  the  collection 
was  made. 
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Britton  and  Rose  were  equally  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  showing  of  color  by 
Opuntia  stenopetala’s  orange-red  flow¬ 
ers  as  collected  by  Dr.  Palmer  near 
Saltillo,  Mexico.  Its  type  locality  is 
“On  the  battlefield  of  Buena  Vista, 
south  of  Saltillo.” 

Three  species  have  been  described  in 
this  Series  but  only  O.  stenopetala  is 
known  except  by  description  in  modern 
gardens. 

Dr.  Schumann  united  all  three  under 


the  name  of  O.  stenopetala  but  Berger 
thought  O.  glaucescens  Salm  Dyck  and 
O.  grandis  Pfeiffer  to  be  distinct  species. 

O.  glaucescens  was  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  erect  oblong  joints  2  inches  wide 
and  5  to  6  inches  long  and  with  1  to  4 
white  spines.  The  flowers  and  fruit 
were  unknown  at  the  time  of  description 
(1834)  and  the  plant  has  not  since  been 
identified  in  so  far  as  we  know. 

O.  grandis  is  also  very  vaguely  de¬ 
scribed  but  the  joints  were  said  to  be 


Opuntia  sp.  #5687.  The  open  flower  from  above.  Note  the 
absence  of  male  parts.  Only  the  stigma  lobes  are  found  in 

female  flowers. 
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oblong  and  about  5  to  7  inches  long 
joining  to  form  a  more  or  less  erect 
plant.  Spines  few,  white.  Flowers 
small,  a  little  open,  about  4/5  inch 
broad  with  few  petals. 

Both  plants  are  listed  from  Mexico 
with  no  specific  location  and  it  would 
be  quite  difficult  to  identify  them  from 

CACTUS  IN 

Cactuses,  as  you  know,  are  native 
only  to  the  American  Continents.  It 
is  therefore  surprising  to  most  Amer¬ 
icans  to  learn  how  Cactus  plants  are 
treasured  in  other  countries. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  from 
South  Australia  from  our  member  Mrs. 
Curnow  and  some  pictures  of  two  Cac¬ 
tus  gardens  in  her  area  of  the  southern 
continent  which  we  think  will  interest 
you: 

Parkholme,  South  Australia 

April,  1956 

Dear  Mr.  Marshall: 

Enclosing  some  snaps  for  you  and 


Collection  of  Cactus  owned  by 
Mr.  Keelan  of  Australia. 


the  vague  descriptions. 

We  are  sending  our  pictures  to  sev¬ 
eral  leading  Mexican  authorities  and 
we  may  get  positive  identification  of 
it  as  a  known  species.  If  not  we  will 
publish  it  as  a  new  species  after  we 
have  fruit  for  the  completion  of  the 
description. 


AUSTRALIA 


Collection  of  Cactus  owned  by 
Mr.  Giles  of  Australia. 


will  put  on  back  of  each  whose  gardens 
they  are.  Afraid  they  wouldn’t  be  big 
enough  for  Bulletin  but  must  see  if  I 
can  get  some  better  shots  and  have  en¬ 
larged.  My  collection  is  only  an  infant 
compared  to  the  other  two  but  after 
being  in  as  long  will  be  as  large  I  hope. 
We  keep  all  our  plants  in  pots  except 
a  very  few,  as  we  are  hoping  to  build 
our  own  home  in  the  near  future.  As 
you  will  see  by  snaps  most  plants  are 
grown  outside  and  Mr.  Giles  has  a  glass¬ 
house  in  which  he  keeps  specimen 
plants.  Mr.  Keelan  hasn’t  a  glasshouse 
and  some  of  the  treasures  he  has  out 
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all  the  year  round  amaze  most  people 
who  see  them.  A  lot  of  his  plants  were 
imported  years  ago  from  Japan  and 
Mr.  Giles  has  lovely  old  imported  plants. 
If  only  we  were  able  to  import  them 
now.  They  must  surely  relax  one  day 
and  realize  they  aren’t  all  Opuntias.:!: 

Our  plants  will  be  getting  ready  for 
their  winter  rest  soon  and  here’s  hop¬ 
ing  we  have  a  frost  free  winter  again. 
Our  suburb  is  lucky  in  that  respect, 
but  Mr.  Keelan  gets  some  heavy  frosts 
and  puts  all  sorts  of  things  over  plants 
to  protect  them. 

Should  have  finished  this  over  week 
end  but  it  was  such  perfect  weather  I 
spent  most  of  days  outside.  Will  get 
our  share  of  cold  weather  soon,  worse 
luck. 

Best  wishes 

Yours  sincerely, 

Bernice  Curnow. 

^Australia  prohibits  the  importation  of 
Cactus  plants  and  seeds. 


THE  CROWN  OF 

Perhaps  no  other  common  name  for 
plants  is  so  generally  used  and  so  sel¬ 
dom  properly  applied  as  is  the  name 
“Crown  of  Thorns.” 

The  reference  is  to  the  thorny  tree 
from  which  branches  were  woven  into 
a  crown  and  placed  on  the  head  of 
Christ  after  his  farcial  trial  before  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate  as  related  in  the  Bible. 

Scientists  believe  that  the  plant  used 
was  a  very  thorny  tree  native  to  Pales¬ 
tine  and  a  member  of  the  Buckthorn 
family  which  is  scientifically  known  as 
Paliurus  spina-christi. 

A  near  relative  frequently  grown  in 
local  gardens  is  Zizyphus  jujube,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  drier  regions  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  Australia.  It  produces  the  fruit 
from  which  jujube  is  derived. 

The  writer  has  not  seen  a  plant  of 
the  true  “Crown  of  Thorns”  but  a 
description  of  it  in  the  “Standard  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Horticulture”  speaks  of  it  as  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  to  20  feet  tall  but 


Collection  of  Cactus  owned  by 
Mr.  Keelan  of  Australia. 


THORNS  PLANT 

sometimes  procumbent.  The  branches 
are  brown  and  bear  two  spines  at  the 
base  of  each  petiole,  one  straight  and 
the  other  hooked. 

In  America  and  parts  of  Europe  one 
of  the  Spurge  family,  Euphorbia  splen- 
dens,  is  treasured  as  the  “Crown  of 
Thorns”  and  I  have  been  assured  by 
many  nice  old  ladies  that  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  is  the  plant  from  which  the  crown 
was  made. 

However  Euphorbia  splendens  was 
not  known  in  the  Holy  Land  or  in  Eur¬ 
ope  until  the  late  16th  century  and  then 
only  from  crude  drawings  from  Mada¬ 
gascar  sent  by  the  expeditions  of  Lin- 
schot  in  1583  and  Cornells  de  Houtman 
in  1595  and  the  plant  itself  was  first 
sent  to  Europe  in  the  early  19th  century 
by  W.  Bojer  who  is  credited  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  it. 

In  our  book  “Introduction  to  Desert 
Plants”  we  show  a  terminal  branch  of 
Euphorbia  splendens  and  compare  it 
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with  our  own  Ocotillo  which  it  greatly 
resembles  except  that  the  Euphorbia  has 
not  the  erect  habit  of  the  Ocotillo  and 
the  small  scarlet  flowers  are  borne  all 
along  the  branch  not  at  the  tip  of  each 
branch. 

Euphorbia  splendens,  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  species,  deserve  a  place  of  honor  in 
our  gardens  even  after  discarding  the 
pseudo-romantic  “Crown  of  Thorns” 
title  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant, 
when  well  grown,  and  the  brilliant  if 
rather  small  flowers. 

Three  separate  plants  bear  the  name 
“Crown  of  Thorns”  on  our  southwestern 
deserts,  the  best  known  being  Hola- 
cantha  emoryi  Gray,  a  member  of  the 
Simarouba  Family. 

In  maturity  Holacantha  emoryi  is  a 
leafless  shrub  or  small  tree  up  to  12 
feet  tall  and  grotesque  in  appearance. 


It  is  much  branched,  each  branch  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  sharp  point  and  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  a  large  spine,  therefore  Hola¬ 
cantha  which  means  “wholly  a  spine.” 

The  flowers  are  greenish-yellow  and 
very  small  but  the  fruits  persist  for 
years,  at  first  orange  in  color  but 
weathering  to  black  in  time.  They  are 
dry  and  hard  and  contain  a  single  seed 
each. 

It  is  found  in  southeastern  California, 
northern  Mexico  and  in  Pinal,  Maricopa, 
Pima  and  Yuma  Counties  in  Arizona  at 
2,000  feet  altitude  or  lower  on  plains 
where  it  is  frequent  but  not  plentiful. 

We  have  tried  to  germinate  seeds  of 
Holacantha  without  much  success,  even 
when  we  filed  them,  and  we  have  moved 
numerous  plants  of  3  feet  height  with 
the  roots  carefully  balled  but  they  did 
not  survive.  We  could  never  find  a 


Holacantha  emoryi,  best  known  of 
Arizona’s  Crown  of  Thorns: 
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Canotia  holacantha  is  also  called 
Crown  of  Thorns  or  Palo  Verde. 
Both  common  names  are 
misleading. 


plant  of  less  than  3  feet. 

Our  member,  Major  Brady,  when  told 
of  our  trouble,  said  that  an  old  plant 
of  Holacantha  on  the  grounds  at  Judson 
School  had  many  young  seedlings  grow¬ 
ing  around  it  and  he  brought  us  several 
which  have  been  reestablished  and  one 
in  particular  is  doing  very  well  in  the 
planting  east  of  our  rest  room  building. 

When  the  Major  brought  us  the  seed¬ 
lings  we  realized  why  we  had  never 
seen  a  plant  less  than  3  feet  tall  and 
we  also  noted  that  no  comment  on  the 
reason  had  been  published  in  any  of  the 
reference  works  available  to  us. 

Seedlings  do  not  resemble  their  par¬ 
ents  in  the  slightest  degree  as  they  are 
similar  to  some  milk  weeds  in  their 
weak,  vine-like  stems,  but  they  also 
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bear  large  leaves  in  the  juvenile  stage. 
The  leaves  are  incised  and  resemble  a 
long,  narrow  oak  leaf. 

Our  seedlings  did  not  lose  their  leaves 
nor  did  the  stems  begin  to  thicken  and 
become  woody  until  the  plant  was  over 
2 14  feet  tall  and  over  three  years  old. 

The  second  plant  of  our  deserts  which 
bears  the  “Crown  of  Thorn”  name  also 
is  called  “All  Thorn,”  “Crucifixion 
Thorn”  and  “Corona  de  Cristo.”  It  is 
Koberlinia  spinosa  Zucc.  and  it  is  found 
from  western  Texas  to  Greenlee,  Gra¬ 
ham,  Gila,  Pinal  and  Cochise  Counties 
in  Aiizona  and  to  a  point  east  of  Tucson. 

In  that  area  it  is  a  shrub  to  6  feet 
high,  very  spiny  and  growing  in  colonies 
at  2500  to  5000  feet  on  hillsides  and 
mesas. 
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Variety  tenuispina  Kearney  and 
Peebles  is  found  further  west  at  eleva¬ 
tions  of  2000  feet  or  lower  in  western 
Maricopa  and  Yuma  Counties  of  Arizona 
and  in  southeastern  California  and 
northwestern  Sonora  in  Mexico. 

The  variety  grows  to  15  feet  in  height 
and  its  branches  are  longer  and  more 
slender  than  the  species  and  the  bark 
bluish-green  rather  than  the  yellowish- 
green  bark  of  the  species. 

The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  from 
the  sides  of  the  branches  and  the  fruits 
are  juicy  berries,  purplish  and  with 
2  to  4  seeds. 

Koberlinia  is  considered  a  range  pest 
because  the  sharp  spines  repel  cattle 
and  the  habit  of  forming  thickets  closes 
much  grazing  to  the  animals. 

We  have  been  unable  to  germinate 
seeds  of  Koberlinia  or  to  establish  col¬ 
lected  plants,  therefore  they  are  not  yet 
represented  in  our  collection  but  we 
will  keep  trying. 

Our  third  contestant  for  the  name 
“Crown  of  Thorns”  is  also  sometimes 
called  “Palo  Verde”  but  this  name  prop¬ 
erly  belongs  to  the  Cercidiums  and 


Parkinsonia. 

Like  the  “Palo  Verdes”  Canotia  hola- 
cantha  Torr.  makes  a  small  tree  to  15 
feet  with  leaves  reduced  to  scales  and 
with  green  bark  on  both  trunk  and 
branches.  The  branches,  however,  are 
rush-like  and  the  uppermost  ones  all 
lean  one  way  to  create  the  illusion  of 
wind  action.  The  branches  are  mostly 
spine  tipped.  Canotia  holacantha  ranges 
from  southern  Utah  to  southeastern 
California  and  northwestern  Mexico  and 
is  a  prominent  tree  of  Coconino,  Mojave, 
Greenlee,  Cochise,  Maricopa,  Pima  and 
Yuma  Counties  in  Arizona. 

The  inconspicuous,  small  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  clusters  and  the  fruit  is  a  rather 
woody  5  valved  capsule. 

Neither  of  the  common  names  “Crown 
of  Thorns”  or  Palo  Verde  is  particularly 
applicable  to  Canotia  holacantha. 

There  must  be  a  hundred  other  trees 
and  shrubs  which  bear  the  common 
name  “Crown  of  Thorns”  locally  and  we 
can  be  sure  of  the  identity  of  any  plant 
only  when  the  proper  scientific  name 

for  it  is  used. 


Added  Note  On  " A  New  Genus  for  Arizona" 


Mr.  Benson  of  The  Boyce  Thompson 
Southwestern  Arboretum  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  plant  reported  by  us  last 
month  as  new  to  the  state  is  actually  a 
plant  brought  in  as  a  Mammillaria  by 
a  Mr.  Paradine  two  months  prior  to  the 
Pediocactus  brought  in  by  the  Her¬ 
manns. 

If  this  is  so  then  credit  for  first  dis¬ 
covery  goes  to  Paradine  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  a  report  to  this  effect 


will  be  published  by  The  Boyce  Thomp¬ 
son  Arboretum  in  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Journal  in  the  near  future. 

Scientific  institutions  do  not  dupli¬ 
cate  each  others  work  and  if  the  Boyce 
Thompson  staff  had  advised  me  of  the 
plans  they  had  for  publication  in  the 
Cactus  Journal  our  article  would  not 
have  been  written  if  the  plants  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  actually  the  same  entity. 

W.  Taylor  Marshall. 
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*Color  slides  of  the  Garden  —  8  in  each  set  2.00 

#514  —  Main  building,  beds  and  plants 
#515  —  Views  in  the  Garden 

THE  BEST  GIFT  OF  ALL 

Membership  in  the  Garden  and  Saguaroland  Bulletin  for  1  year  3.00 
Family  membership  —  2  persons  5.00 

Items  marked  **  specially  priced  to  members  only  at  $1.10  postpaid. 

Items  marked  *  subject  to  10%  discount  to  members  only. 
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EDITORIAL 


Through  the  kindness  of  Charlie  Mieg 
we  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  Dr.  Helia  Bravo  H.  of  the 
Institute  of  Biology  of  the  University 
of  Mexico.  She  has  been  the  house 
guest  of  Charlie  and  Mrs.  Mieg  and  has 
spent  two  weeks  in  research  in  our 
garden  and  will  spend  additional  time 
here  after  a  trip  to  California  and  Baja 
California. 

Dr.  Bravo  is  one  of  the  few  world 
authorities  on  the  Cactus  family  and 
the  author  of  Las  Cactaceas  de  Mexico, 
a  750  page  monograph  on  the  Cactus 
species  of  Mexico  which  was  published 
in  1937  and  she  is  now  working  on  a 
complete  revision  of  her  book  which 
she  hopes  to  have  ready  for  publication 
in  about  three  years. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Bravo’s  visit  we 
hope  for  a  much  closer  relationship 
both  with  the  Institute  of  Biology  and 
with  the  Mexican  Cactus  Society,  in 
fact  with  all  of  the  students  of  desert 
plants  in  our  southern  sister  republic. 

Dr.  Bravo  has  published  numerous 
papers  on  problems  of  identification  of 
Mexican  species  of  Cactus  which  we 
hope  to  print  in  our  Bulletin  in  English 
translation  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Bravo  gave  a  talk,  translated  by 
member  Manuel  Diaz  to  the  Cacto- 
maniacs  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Nov.  6th,  which  was  election  night.  The 
talk  was  illustrated  by  Dr.  Bravo’s  color 
slides  taken  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  and  showing  many  species  not 
previously  known  to  us. 

This  talk  aroused  so  much  interest 
that,  despite  election  news  on  TV  and 
Radio,  50  persons  attended  it. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  was  held  in  Webster  Auditorium 
jointly  with  the  Advisory  Board.  32 
members  and  their  wives  or  husbands 
attended  this  meeting  which  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  buffet  supper. 

The  financial  reports  and  progress 
reports  for  the  last  six  months  of  oper¬ 
ation  were  presented  to  the  Board  and 


approved  by  them. 

Attendance  at  the  Garden  has  been 
15%  greater  this  year  than  it  was  for 
the  same  period  of  last  year  even  though 
last  year’s  attendance  exceeded  any  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

The  first  series  of  lectures  on  land¬ 
scaping  with  desert  plants  started  Wed¬ 
nesday,  November  14th,  at  3:30  P.  M., 
and  will  continue  each  Wednesday 
afternoon  for  five  successive  weeks 
ending  on  December  12th.  A  second 
series  will  commence  early  in  January 
and  dates  will  be  announced  in  the 
January  issue. 

Thursday  afternoon  talks  with  color 
slides  have  been  resumed  and  will  be 
continued  each  Thursday  afternoon  at 
3:30  until  about  April  1st. 

No  charge  is  made  for  classes  or  talks. 

As  the  first  of  a  number  of  valuable 
articles  on  the  Mexican  species  of  cactus 
we  are  using  practically  all  of  this 
number  for  a  revision  of  the  genus 
Toumeya  as  the  joint  work  of  Dr.  Bravo 
and  your  editor.  In  this  case  we  print 
the  text  both  in  Spanish  and  in  English 
because  it  is  designed  to  inform  the  in¬ 
terested  cactophiles  of  both  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  of  the  identity  of  some 
most  interesting  small  plants  hardly 
known  in  either  country. 

Next  month  we  hope  to  have  ready 
for  publication  in  English  an  account 
of  the  genus  Epithelantha  which  has 
four  species  and  several  varieties  of 
American  and  Mexican  plants  of  which 
only  one,  (E.  micromeris  and  its  variety 
greggii)  known  as  the  button  cactus, 
has  been  in  cultivation  to  any  extent. 

Both  Toumeya  and  Epithelantha  are 
desirable  genera  for  individual  study 
and  as  entries  for  cactus  shows. 


Cactomaniacs 
Christmas  Meeting 
Tuesday,  Dec.  4  —  8  P.  M. 
at  the  Garden 
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A  Revision  of  the  Genus  Toumeya 

Dr.  Helia  Bravo  Hollis  and  W.  Taylor  Marshall 


The  genus  Toumeya  was  erected  in 
Cactaceae  III:  91,  1922  for  Mammillaria 
papyracantha  Engelmann,  a  species  first 
referred  to  the  genus  Mammillaria  by 
Engelmann,  in  Plantae  Fendlerianae  49, 
1849  but  transferred  to  the  genus  Echi- 
nocactus  by  him  in  Transactions  of  the 
St.  Louis  Academy  2:  198,  1863. 

In  recent  years  six  additional  plants 
have  been  described  from  Arizona  and 
Mexico  which  very  closely  resemble 
Toumeya  papyracantha  (Engelmann) 
B.  &  R.  So  close  are  these  new  plants 
to  the  genus  Toumeya  B.  &  R.  that  only 
a  few  words  amendment  to  the  original 
description  is  needed  to  make  the  de¬ 
scription  fit  all  of  them  and  an  amended 
description  was  published  by  Marshall 
in  “Cactus”  Paris  No.  4,  page  5,  October, 
November  1946  and  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  in  Cactus  and  Succulent  Journal 
XIX:  5,  76,  May  1947. 

The  Mexican  species  here  considered 
were  first  assigned  to  the  genus  Strom- 
bocactus  sub-genus  Turbinicarpus  by 
Backeberg  and  Knuth  in  “Kaktus  ABC” 
in  1936  but  in  that  same  year  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  genus  Turbinicarpus 
(Bckbg.)  Buxham  &  Backeberg  in  Cac¬ 
tus  Jahr.  D.K.G.  with  Echinocactus 
schmiedickeanus  Boed.  as  the  type 
species. 

The  genus  Turbinicarpus  is  described 
by  Backeberg  in  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Journal  of  America  XXIII:  150,  1951  as: 
“a  group  of  dwarfish  plants  with  pe¬ 
culiar  soft  spines,  early  deciduous,  the 
flowers  with  very  short  tube  and  berry- 
fruits  splitting  at  the  top.” 

Since  this  description  tallies  with  the 
genus  Toumeya  1922  as  amended  and 
Toumeya  has  precedence  by  14  years 
the  genus  Turbinicarpus  becomes  a 
synonym  of  Toumeya. 

EL  GENERO  TOUMEYA 

El  genero  Toumeya  fue  eregido  en 
Cactacaea  III:  91,  1922  de  Mammillaria 
papyracantha  Engelmann.  La  primera 
referencia  que  hizo  Engelmann  de  esta 


planta  se  encuentra  en  Plantae  Fendleri¬ 
anae  49,  1849  pero  fue  transferida  al 
genero  Echinocactus  por  el  mismo  en 
Transactions  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy 
2:  198,  1863. 

En  anos  recientes  se  han  hecho  seis 
nuevas  descripciones  de  plantas  de  Ari¬ 
zona  y  Mexico  que  tienen  un  parecido 
muy  cercano  con  Toumeya  papyracantha 
(Engelm.)  Br.  y  R..  Es  tan  cercano  el 
parecido  de  estas  nuevas  plantas  con 
las  del  genero  Toumeya  que  solamente 
unas  cuantas  palabras  de  enmienda 
hay  que  hacer  a  la  descripcion  original 
para  que  la  descripcion  se  adapte  a  todas 
ellas  y,  una  descripcion  enmendada,  fue 
publicada  por  Marshall  en  “Cactus,” 
Paris  No.  4,  pagina  5,  Octubre-Noviem- 
bre  de  1946.  La  traduccion  al  ingles 
se  publico  en  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Journal  VIV:  5,  76  Mayo  1947. 

Las  especies  mexicanas  que  aqui  se 
consideran,  fueron  al  principio  incluidas 
en  el  genero,  Strombocactus  subgenero 
Turbinicarpus  por  Backeberg  y  Knuth 
en  “Kaktus  ABC”  en  1936,  pero  en  ese 
mismo  ano  se  transfirieron  al  genero 
Turbinicarpus  (Bckbg.)  Buxbaum  y 
Backeberg  en  Cactus  Jahr.  D.  K.  G., 
can  Echinocactus  schmiedickeanus  Boed. 
como  especie  tipo. 

El  genero  Turbinicarpus  esta  descrito 
por  Backeberg  en  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Journal  of  America  XXIII:  150,  1951 
como  sigue:  “un  grupo  de  plantas  enanas 
con  espinas  peculiares  suaves,  pronto 
caducas,  flores  con  tubo  muy  corto  y 
fruto  en  forma  de  baya  con  dehiscencia 
apical.” 

Como  esta  descripcion  coincide  con  el 
genero  Toumeya  1922,  segun  se  ha  en- 
mendado,  y  como  Toumeya  ha  precedido 
al  genero  Turbinicarpus,  por  14  anos, 
el  genero  Turbinicarpus  debe  con- 
siderarse  como  un  sinonimo  de  Tou¬ 
meya. 

TOU  M EYA 

Britton  &  Rose,  Cactaceae  III:  91,  1922, 
Amended  W.  Taylor  Marshall, 
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Cactus  Paris  4:  5,  1946. 

Plants  very  small,  globose  to  short 
cylindric,  the  areoles  borne  on  low, 
rounded  tubercles,  usually  spirally  ar¬ 
ranged;  spines  more  or  less  flattened, 
sometimes  papery,  always  rather  soft 
and  not  pungent;  flowers  central,  or 
nearly  so,  funneform  to  campanulate, 
white  to  pink,  the  ovaries  bearing  a 
very  few  scales  or  no  scales,  but  scales 
when  present  naked  in  their  axils;  fruit 
smooth,  globose,  dry  or  nearly  so,  fre¬ 
quently  capped  by  the  persistent  peri¬ 
anth  until  fully  ripe  and  dehiscing  by 
splitting,  usually  with  1  or  2  minute 
scales. 

Type  species  Mammillaria  papyra- 
cantha  Engelmann. 

TOUMEYA 

Britton  y  Rose,  Cactaceae  III:  91,  1922, 
Amended  W.  Taylor  Marshall, 
Cactus  Paris  4:  5,  1946. 

Plantas  muy  pequenas,  globosas  o 
cortamente  cilindricas;  areolas  en  tuber- 
culos  bajos,  redondeados,  generalmente 
dispuestos  en  espiral;  espinas  mas  o 
menos  aplanadas,  a  veces  papiraceas, 


usualmente  suaves  y  no  pungentes; 
flores  centrales  o  casi  asi,  infundibuli- 
formes  o  campanuladas,  blancas  o  hasta 
color  de  rosa;  ovario  con  pocas  escamas 
o  sin  ellas,  si  hay  escamas  con  las  axilas 
desnudas;  fruto  liso,  globoso,  seco  o 
casi  asi,  generalmente  conserva  adherido 
los  restos  secos  del  perianto  hasta  que 
el  fruto  madura,  la  dehiscencia  se  hace 
por  una  abertura  longitudinal,  lleva  1 
o  2  escamas  diminutas. 

Especie  tipo:  Mammilaria  papyracan- 
tha  Engelmann. 

KEY  TO  SPECIES 
CLAVE  DE  LAS  ESPECIES 

Species  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Especies  de  Arizona  y  Nuevo  Mexico 

Spines  flattened,  papery 

Espinas  aplanadas,  papiraceas 

T.  papyracantha 

Spines  soft,  pubescent,  in  cruciform 
arrangement 

Espinas  suaves,  pubescentes,  dispu- 
estas  en  cruz 

T.  peeblesiana 


Toumeya  peeblesiana  (Croizat)  Marshall 
Collected  for  us  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  Cowper 
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Species  from  Tamaulipas,  Mexico 
Especies  de  Tamaulipas,  Mexico 
Spines  soft,  not  pungent,  subulate 
Espinas  suaves,  no  pungentes,  subu- 
ladas 

Spines  4,  flowers  whitish 
Espinas  4,  flores  blanquecinas 

T.  klinkeriana 

Spines  1  to  4,  flowers  pink 
Espinas  1-4,  flores  rosa 

T.  schmiedickeana 

Species  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico 
Especies  de  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico 
Spines  papery,  curved,  flower  pink 
Espinas  papiraceas,  encurvadas, 
flores  color  de  rosa 

T.  macrohele 

Spines  bristly,  uneven,  flower  pink 
Espinas  setosas,  desiguales,  flores 
rosa 

T.  pseudomcrohele 

Spines  somewhat  heavier  and 
longer 

Espinas  duas  y  largas 

T.  lophophoroides 

Species  not  known.  Turbinicarpus 
schwarzii  (Shurly)  Backbg. 

Especie  no  conocida.  Turbinicarpus 
schwarzii  (Shurly)  Bckbg. 

TOUMEYA  PAPYRACANTHA  (Engle- 
mann)  Br.  y.  R. 

Mammillaria  papyracantha,  Engelmann, 
PI.  Fendl.  49,  1949. 

Echinocactus  papyracanthus,  Engle- 
mann„  Trans.  St.  Louis  Acad.  2:  198. 
1863. 

Short  cylindric,  simple  or  rarely 
caespitose  to  10  cm.  high  and  5  cm.  in 
diameter,  tuberculate,  soft  in  texture. 
Areoles  circular,  pubescent  when  young, 
later  naked. 

Radial  spines  8  to  10,  unequal  3-20 
mm.  long,  papery  and  flat. 

Central  spines  1  to  4„  3  to  4  cm.  long, 


papery,  flat,  white,  contorted. 

Flower  funnelform,  2  to  2.6  cm.  long, 
white  to  yellowish. 

Fruit  globose,  naked  except  for  oc¬ 
casional  1  or  2  scales  at  the  apex,  at 
first  juicy  but  becoming  dry  or  nearly 
so,  thin  walled,  brownish-red,  the  floral 
remains  persistent  until  fruit  is  ripe. 

Seeds  large,  somewhat  pointed  at 
base,  angled  on  the  back,  hilum  large, 
sub-basal. 

Type  locality:  Between  the  lower  hills 
near  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Distribution:  In  colonies  usually  as¬ 
sociated  with  Juniper  trees  near  Sante 
Fe  and  Albuquerque  and  at  other  sta¬ 
tions  in  New  Mexico  and  near  Show 
Low  and  further  north  in  the  Navajo 
reservation  in  Arizona. 


Toumeya  papyracantha  (Engelm.) 
Britton  &  Rose 

Photo  from  Arizona’s  Cactuses 


It  has  been  reported  from  Utah  but 
we  consider  the  plant  seen  there  as  one 
of  the  juvenile  forms  of  Pediocactus 
which  somewhat  approximate  Toumeya 
in  appearance. 

The  seedlings  of  T.  papyracantha  are 
thin  and  pencil-like  up  to  2  inches  in 
height. 

Tallo  corto,  cilindrico,  simple  o  rara- 
mente  cespitoso,  hasta  de  10  cm.  de 
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altura,  y  5  cm.  de  diametro,  tuberculado, 
de  textura  suave,  areolas  circulares, 
pubescentes  cuando  jovenes,  mas  tarde 
desnudas. 

Espinas  radiales  8  a  10,  desiguales, 
de  3  a  20  mm.  de  longitud,  papiraccas 
y  aplanadas. 

Espinas  centrales  1  a  4,  de  3  a  4  cm. 
de  longitud,  papiraceas,  aplanadas, 
blancas  y  torcidas. 

Flores  infundibuliformes,  de  2  a  2.6 
cm.  de  longitud,  blancas  hasta  amaril- 
lentas. 

Fruto  globoso,  desnudo,  en  ocasiones 
con  1  o  2  escamas  cerca  del  apice,  al 
principio  jugoso,  despues  seco  o  casi 
asi,  con  pared  delgada,  cafe  rojizo,  el 
perianto  seco  persiste  hasta  que  el  fruto 
madura. 

Semillas  grandes,  angostadas  hacia  la 
base,  anguladas  atros;  hilo  grande  sub- 
basal. 

Localidad  tipo:  Entre  las  colinas  bajas 
cerca  de  Santa  Fe,  Nuevo  Mexico. 

Distribucion:  En  colonias,  general- 
mente  asociado  con  juniperus,  cerca  de 
Santa  Fe  y  Albuquerque,  y  en  otras 
estaciones  de  Nuevo  Mexico;  cerca  de 
Show  Low  y  en  el  norte  do  la  reserva- 
cion  de  Navajos  en  Arizona. 

Se  ha  reportado  de  Utah  consideramos 
que  la  planta  alii  vista  es  una  forma 
juvenil  de  Pediocactus  que  a  veces  tiene 
cierto  parecido  con  Toumeya.  Las  plan- 
tulas  de  T.  papyracantha  son  tan  del- 
gadas  como  un  lapiz  hasta  que  adquieren 
2  pulgadas  de  longitud. 

TOUMEYA  PEEBLESIANA  (Croizat) 

M  arshal  I _ 

Navajo  peeblesiana  Croizat.  Cact.  Succ. 

Journal  XV:  88.  1943. 

Disc  shaped  to  globose  to  short  cylin- 
dric,  above  ground  the  entire  plant  top 
shaped  with  2/3  or  more  of  it  under¬ 
ground,  2.5  to  7  cm.  in  height  and  2.5 
cm.  in  diameter,  tuberculate,  glaucous- 
green. 

Tubercles  at  first  globose,  4  mm.  high 
later  flattened  laterally  and  with  small, 
circular  areoles,  pubescent. 

Spines  3  to  7  or  more,  mostly  4  to 


an  areole  in  cruciform  arrangement, 
subulate  or  flattened,  soft  in  texture 
and  non  pungent,  pubescent,  the  upper 
spine  longest,  up  to  5  to  14  mm.  long 
ascending  and  connivent  over  top  of 
plant,  all  spines  horn  colored  at  first 
later  grayish,  spines  persist  on  old  tu¬ 
bercles,  sometimes  1  to  3  spines  are 
found. 

Flower  16-17  mm.  long,  funnelform, 
whitish  with  pink  mid  stripe. 


Toumeya  peeblesiana  (Croizat) 
Marshall 

Photo  from  Saguaroland  Bulletin. 


Fruit  8-10  mm.  long,  top-shaped, 
perianth  persistant,  semi-dry,  smooth 
but  with  occasionally  1  or  more  minute 
scales  near  apex,  dehiscent  by  splitting. 

Type  locality:  Low  hills  west  of  Hol¬ 
brook,  Arizona. 

Distribution:  Rare  in  the  area  from 
Holbrook  to  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Tallo  discoide,  globoso  o  cortamente 
cilindrico,  se  encuentra  enterrado  hasta 
dos  tercios  de  su  longitud,  de  2-5  a  7 
cm.  de  alto  y  2.5  cm.  de  diametro,  tu¬ 
berculado,  verde  grisaceo. 

Tuberculos  al  principio  globosos,  de 
4  mm.  de  alto,  despues  aplanados  later- 
almente;  areolas  pequenas,  circulares, 
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pubescentes. 

Espinas  3  a  7  o  mas,  generlmente  4 
en  cada  areola,  dispuestas  en  cruz,  subu- 
ladas  o  aplanadas,  de  texture  suave,  no 
pungentes,  pubescentes,  la  espina  super¬ 
ior  es  la  mas  larga,  de  4  a  5  mm.  de 
longitud,  ascendentes  y  coniventes  sobre 
el  apice  de  la  planta,  todas  las  espinas 
al  principio  son  de  color  de  cuerno, 
despues  grisaceas,  persisten  en  los  tu- 
berculos  viejos,  a  veces  existen  1  a  3 
espinas  mas  pequenas. 

Flores  de  16  a  17  mm.  de  longitud, 
infundibuliformes,  blanquecinas,  con  la 
estria  media  color  de  rosa. 

Fruto  de  8  a  10  mm.  de  longitud,  con 
perianto  persistente,  semiseco,  liso  pero 
en  ocasiones  con  1  o  mas  escamas  pe¬ 
quenas  cerca  de  apice. 

Localidad  tipo:  Colinas  bajas  al  oeeste 
de  Holbrook,  Arizona. 

Distribucion:  Rara  en  el  area  de  Hol¬ 
brook  hasta  el  Gran  Canon. 

TOUMEYA  KLIN  KERI  ANA  (Bckbg.  y 

Jacobs)  Bravo  y  Marshall 

Turbinicarpus  klinkerianus  Bckbg.  y 

Jacobs,  Sukkulentenkunde  11:  27,  1948. 


Toumeya  klinkeriana  (Bckbg.  & 
Jacobs)  Bravo  &  Marshall 

As  published  in  Sukkulentenkunde 

in  1948. 


Body  depressed-globose,  simple  at 
first  later  sometimes  proliferating  by 
dichotomus  branching,  3  cm.  high,  4 
cm.  broad,  the  apex  somewhat  woolly, 
tubercled,  greenish  or  brownish. 

Tubercles  flattened  laterally,  1  cm. 
broad  at  base,  6  mm.  high,  in  spiral  ar¬ 
rangement;  areoles  with  wool  which 
persists. 

Spines  3,  the  apex  curved,  two  upper 
very  short  the  upper  one  to  9  mm.  long, 
gray  with  darker  tip,  flexible,  not  pun¬ 
gent. 

Flower  funnelform,  14  mm.  long, 
from  nascent  areoles,  whitish. 

Fruit  a  small,  naked  berry. 

Type  locality:  not  given. 

Range:  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Tallo  depreso-globoso,  al  principio 
simple,  despues  prolifera  por  ramifi- 
cacion  dicotomica,  de  3  cm.  de  alto 
y  4  cm.  de  ancho,  apice  a  veces  lanoso, 
tuberculado,  grisaceo  o  con  coloracion 
cafe. 

Tuberculos  aplanados  lateralmente,  de 
1  cm.  de  ancho  en  la  base  y  1  mm.  de 
alto,  dispuestos  en  espiral:  areolas  con 
lana  persistente. 

Espinas  3,  con  la  punta  encurvada, 
las  2  de  arriba  muy  cortas  y  la  superior 
de  9  mm.  de  longitud,  gris  con  la  punta 
obcura,  flexible,  no  pungente. 

Flor  infundibuliforme  de  14  mm.  de 
longtud,  en  las  areolas  nacientes,  blan- 
quecina. 

Fruto,  baya  pequena,  desnuda. 

Localidad  Tipo;  No  conocida. 

Zona  de  Distribucion:  Estado  de  Ta¬ 
maulipas,  Mexico. 

TOUMEYA  SCHMIEDICKIANA 

(Boed.)  Bravo  y  Marshall. 

Echinocactus  schmiedickianus  Boedeker. 
Strombocactus  schmiedickianus  West, 

Cact.  and  Succ.  Journ.  11:  298,  1930. 
Turbinicarpus  schmiedickianus,  Bux- 

baum  y  Bckbg.  Cact.  Jahr.  D.  K.  G., 

27,  1937. 

Short  cylindric,  simple  or  sparcely 
caespitose,  5-6  cm.  high,  2-3  cm.  broad, 
tuberculate;  areoles  circular,  white 
woolly  later  naked. 

Tubercles  4  angled  or  laterally  flat- 
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Toumeya  schmiedickeana  (Boed) 
Bravo  &  Marshall 

As  published  in  Cactus  &  Succlent 
Journal  in  1930. 


tened,  5  mm.  wide  at  base,  7  mm.  high, 
dull  green. 

Spines  1  to  4  usually  3  to  2.5  cm., 
erect,  twisted,  the  upper  surface  flat¬ 
tened  or  channeled,  soft,  not  pungent, 
gray  with  black  tips. 

Flower  from  nascent  tubercles,  fun- 
nelform,  18  mm.  long,  soft  pink  with 
violet  mid  stripe;  anthers  pink;  stigma 
loves  whitish. 

Fruit  a  berry,  naked  or  with  few 
scales. 

Type  locality:  Miquihuana,  Tamauli- 
pas,  Mexico. 

Distribution:  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

This  species  and  T.  klinkeriana  are 
very  similar  except  in  reported  flower 
color  and  this  is  an  uncertain  factor. 
Further  study  may  disclose  that  they 
are  conspecific. 

Tallo  cilindrico,  simple  o  algo  cespi- 


toso,  de  4  a  6  cm.  de  alto  y  2  a  3  cm. 
de  ancho,  tuberculado;  areolas  circu- 
lares,  al  pricipio  con  lana  blanca,  des¬ 
pues  desnudas. 

Tuberculos  cuadrangulares,  o  lateral- 
mente  aplanados,  de  5  mm.  de  ancho  en 
la  base  y  7  mm.  de  alto,  de  color  verde 
obscuro. 

Espinas  1  a  4,  generalmente  3,  hasta 
de  2.5  cm.,  erectas,  torcidas,  con  la  sup- 
erficie  superior  aplanada  o  acanalada, 
suaves,  no  pungentes,  grises,  con  la  pun- 
ta  negra. 

Flores  en  las  areolas  nacientes,  infun- 
dibuliformes,  de  18  mm.  de  longitud, 
de  color  rosa  suave  y  estna  media  vio- 
leta,  anteras  color  rosa,  lobulos  del  es- 
tigma  blanquecinos. 

Fruto,  es  una  baya  desnuda  con  pocas 
escamas. 

Localidad  tipo:  Miquihuana,  Tamauli¬ 
pas,  Mexico. 

Distribucion:  Tamaulipas,  Mexico. 

Esta  especie  y  Toumeya  klinkeriana 
son  muy  semejantes  excepto  en  los 
datos  que  se  han  reportado  del  color. 
Estudios  posteriores  indicaran  si  son 
conespecificas. 

TOUMEYA  MACROHELE  (Werder- 

mann)  Bravo  y  Marshall. 

Echinocactus  macrohele  Werder.  Noticbl. 
Botan.  Garten  Dahlem  XI:  104,  270,  1931. 
Strombocactus  macrohele  Bckbg.  B.F.K. 

1-1936. 

Turbinicarpus  macrohele  Buxbaum  y 

Bckbg.,  Cact.  Jahr.  D.K.G.,  27,  1937. 

Globose,  simple,  3.5  cm.  high,  4.5  cm. 
broad,  dull  gray-green,  the  apex  woolly 
and  cobered  by  the  spines. 

Ribs  entirely  in  tubercles  in  spiralled 
arrangement;  areoles  oval. 

Spines  3-5  up  to  4  cm.  or  more  long, 
curved  and  interlaced,  papery,  channel¬ 
ed  above,  dirty  yellow  at  first,  later 
dark  grey  with  rough,  corky  surface. 

Flowers  central,  white  or  tinged  with 
pink. 

Fruit  a  smooth  berry. 

Type  locality:  not  known. 

Distribution:  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

Tallo  globoso,  simple,  de  3.5  cm.  de 
alto  y  4.5  cm.  de  ancho,  verde  grisaceo 
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Toumeya  macrohele  (Werd) 
Bravo  &  Marshall 

As  published  in  Kaktus  ABC  and 
other  works  by  Backeberg 
This  copy  from  Blatter  fur 
Kakteenforschung. 


obscuro,  apice  lanoso,  cubierto  por  las 
espinas. 

Costillas  completamente  tuberculadas, 
dispuestas  en  espiral;  areolas  ovales. 

Espinas  3  a  5,  hasta  de  4  cm.  de  lon- 
gitud  o  mas,  curvas  papiraceas,  entrela- 
zadas,  acanaladas  arriba,  al  principio  de 
color  amarillo  sucio,  mas  tarde  gris  ob¬ 
scuro,  con  la  superficie  rugosa  y  sube- 
rosa. 

Flores  centrales,  blancas  o  con  tinte 

rosa. 

Fruto,  baya  lisa. 

Localidad  Tipo:  No  conocida. 
Distribucion:  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

TOUMEYA  PSEUDOMACROHELE 
(Bckbg.)  Bravo  y  Marshall. 

Strombocactus  pseudomacrohele,  Backe¬ 
berg,  B.F.K.  6-1936. 

Turbinicarpus  pseudomacrohele,  Bux- 
baum  y  Bckbg.,  Cact.  Jahr.  D.K.G.  27, 
1937. 

Short  cylindrical  body  with  long, 
cylindrical  root,  pale  green,  tuberculate. 
Tubercles  somewhat  conical,  sharply 


defined,  areoles  narrow  and  bearing 
much  white  wool  at  first  becoming 
naked. 

Spines  about  8,  soft,  yellow  becoming 
gray,  stiff  and  bristly  toward  the  apex 
of  the  plant,  incurved. 

Flower  funnelform,  3.5  cm.  diameter, 
petals  white  with  a  pink  midstripe. 

Fruit  small,  bearing  a  few  scales. 

Type  locality:  not  known. 

Distribution:  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

Tallo  corto,  cilindrico,  con  raiz  larga 
y  cilindrica,  color  verde  claro,  tubercu- 
lado. 

Tuberculos  algo  conicos,  marcada- 
mente  definidos;  areolas  angostas,  al 
principio  con  abundante  lana  blanca, 
despues  desnudas. 

Espinas  como  8,  suaves,  amarillas,  con 
el  tiempo  grises,  rigidas  y  setosas. 

Flores  infundibuliformes,  3.5  cm.  de 
diametro,  petalos  blancos  con  la  estria 
media  color  de  rosa. 

Fruto  pequeno,  con  algunas  escamas. 
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Toumeya  Pseudomacrohele 
(Bckbg.)  Bravo  &  Marshall 

As  published  in  Blatter  fur 
Kakteenforschung  by  Backeberg. 
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Toumeya  lophophoroides  (Werd.)  Bravo  &  Marshall 

As  published  in  Kakteenkunde  1934  as  a  Thelocactus 


Localidad  Tipo;  No  conocida. 

Distribution:  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mex¬ 
ico. 

TOUMEYA  LOPHOPHOROIDES 

(Werdermann)  Bravo  y  Marshall. 

Echinocactus  lophophoroides 
Werdermann. 

Strombocactus  lophophoroides,  Knuth, 
Kaktus  ABC,  356,  1935. 
Turbinicarpus  lophophoroides,  Buxbaum 
y  Backeberg,  Cact.  Jahr.,  D.K.G.,  1937. 

Semi-globose  to  3.5  cm.  high,  4.5  cm. 
broad,  grayish-green,  the  apex  bearing 
white  wool,  ribs  more  or  less  flattened, 
tuberculate:  areoles  at  first  woolly  be¬ 
coming  naked. 

Radial  spines  2-4,  4  to  8  mm.  long; 
central  spine  1,  thicker  than  the  radials, 
up  to  1  cm.  long,  gray. 

Flower  from  nascent  areoles,  3.5  cm. 
broad,  whitish. 

Fruit  light  green  berry  with  few 
minute  scales. 

Type  locality:  Las  Tablas,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mexico. 

Distribution:  not  known. 

Tallo  semigloboso,  hasta  de  3.5  cm. 
de  alto  y  4.5  cm.  de  ancho,  verde  gri- 


saseo,  apice  con  lana  blanca,  costillas 
mas  o  menes  aplanadas,  tuberculadas; 
areolas  al  principio  lanosas,  despues 
desnudas. 

Espinas  radiales  2  a  4,  de  4  a  8  mm. 
de  longitud;  espinas  centrales  1,  mas 
gruesas  que  las  radiales,  hasta  de  1  cm. 
de  longitud,  grises. 

Flores  en  las  areolas  nacientes,  de  3.5 
cm.  de  ancho,  blanquecinas. 

Fruto,  baya  de  color  verde  claro,  con 
escamas  muy  pequenos,  escasas. 

Localidad  tipo:  Las  Tablas,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mexico. 

Distribucion:  No  conocida. 

Species  perhaps  of  this  genus. 

Turbinicarpus  schwarzii  (S  h  u  r  1  y) 
Bckbg.  is  assigned  with  the  above  Mex¬ 
ican  species  by  Backeberg  to  his  genus 
Turbinicarpus  but  the  plant  is  unknown 
to  us. 

Turbinicarpus  schwarzii  (Shurly) 
Bckbg.  que  Backeberg  incluye  en  el  gen¬ 
era  Turbinicarpus,  junto  con  las  especies 
mencionadas  arriba,  es  una  especie  que 
posiblemente  pertenezca  tambien  a  este 
genero,  pero  la  planta  no  es  conocida  por 
nosotros. 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

of  Arizona 

BOOK  STORE 

P.  O.  Box  547  Tempe,  Arizona 

Price  list  in  effect  at  time  of  mailing:  Subject  to  change  without  notice.  All 
prices  quoted  are  postpaid  in  the  United  States. 

Terms:  Cash  with  order.  No  orders  will  be  sent  C.O.D. 

THE  DESERT  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  OF  ARIZONA 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS 

** Arizona’s  Cactuses  Marshall  —  paper  binding  1.25 

*  ^Introduction  to  Desert  Plants  Marshall  —  paper  binding  1.25 

Cactaceae  Marshal  &  Bock  —  cloth  bound  8.75 

Glossary  of  Succulent  Plant  Terms  Marshall  &  Woods  4.15 

"'The  Flowering  Cactus  R.  C.  &  C.  M.  Proctor  81  color  ills.  7.65 

*What  Kinda  Cactus  Izzat  Reg.  Manning  2.40 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

*Cactus  Flowers  —  12  cards  and  envelopes.  1.00 

"'Western  Christmas  Greetings  —  15  cards  and  envelopes  1.00 

"'Western  Art  Prints  —  21  cards  and  envelopes  1.00 

PRICKLY  PEAR  DELIGHT  CANDY 

V2  lb.  box  —  1.10  1  lb.  box  —  1.95 

KACHINA  DOLLS 

4  inch  —  1.65  5  inch  —  2.20  6  inch  —  3.30 

*Color  slides  of  the  Garden  —  8  in  each  set  2.00 

#514  —  Main  building,  beds  and  plants 
#515  —  Views  in  the  Garden 

THE  BEST  GIFT  OF  ALL 

Membership  in  the  Garden  and  Saguaroland  Bulletin  for  1  year  3.00 
Family  membership  —  2  persons  5.00 

Items  marked  **  specially  priced  to  members  only  at  $1.10  postpaid. 

Items  marked  *  subject  to  10%  discount  to  members  only. 
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